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BRP AGE: 


All the buildings which constituted Old Hanging 
Ditch of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
have passed away, and nothing remains of it except 
the name, which clings to the stately pile of build- 
ings (occupied by merchants and wholesale dealers 
in many trades) which surrounds the Old Church— 
now the Cathedral since 1847—except the west 
tower, which dominates the banks of the Irwell, 
happily hidden from view by the viaduct connecting 
Victoria Street and Strangeways. 

All the taverns and ale houses, which clustered 
round the Church in the Half Street known in 
history and literature, have disappeared to make 
room for the new buildings of the Corn and Produce 
Exchange Company. 

It was to the offices of the Produce Merchants’ 
Association, over the chief entrance, that the writer, 
probably the oldest member of the provision trade, 
was invited to attend, in 1906, a meeting to 
present a testimonial to Mr. Matthew Hudson on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
establishment as a provision merchant in Greenwood 
Street. 

It was a privilege to see the hearty enthusiasm 
of the assembled merchants to do honour to their 
comrade, demonstrating the improved conditions 
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under which business is now conducted compared 
with those of fifty years ago, when it was too often 
on the principle of everyone for himself, instead of 
the comradeship of the new regime. It occurred to 
the writer that while some of the veterans were still 
with us, it would be well to collect memories of those 
we knew who had gone before us to ‘that bourne 
from which no traveller returns.” 


Some of us had known personally our great 
exemplar, Richard Cobden, the benefits of whose 
work we now inherit; and though none of us can 
hope to accomplish anything so epoch-making as 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, we can all do some- 
thing to maintain unimpaired that Freedom of Trade 
which he established. 


The nature of Memories precludes all attempts 
at originality, and they may become “a thing of 
shreds and patches;” so one must be content with 
compiling a record of perhaps trivial things, but as 
Goldsmith tells us, ‘‘little things are great to little 


Man.” 


Having spent my first 42 years in London, and 
my second 42 in magnetic Manchester, perhaps I 
may be excused if in these Memories of Old 
Hanging Ditch my pen should unconsciously slip 
into reminiscences of the city of my birth, where I 
spent 25 years in the foreign provision trade 
between London Bridge and Brewers and Chester 
Quay. Alongside of this quay the sailing ships 
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were moored which brought the butter and cheese 
from Holland, and the Cheshire cheese from 
Chester in the days before steamships were known. 
“There were strong men before Agamemnon,” 
so there were doubtless many worthy denizens of 
Old Hanging Ditch, whose names and virtues should 
be recorded in these memories had I not moved in 
such a narrow circle since I became a citizen of this 


by no means ‘“‘ mean city.” 


H. Broapuurst WILKINSON. 


Manchester, 1910. 
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Tue thoroughfare known by this unpleasant name is 
doubtless the most ancient part of medieval 
-~Manchester, for it extends from the Norman Baron’s 
stronghold on the rocky eminence encircled by the 
Irwell and the Irk, and the trench whose line is 
preserved by Hanging Ditch down to Hanging 
Bridge, under which the ditch formerly passed just 
before it emptied itself down towards the low-lying 
banks of the Irwell, along which in olden times the 
road ran past the Old Church standing on a S Litt 
red sandstone, as stated in an Anglo-Saxon chronicle 
under the year 923.” ; 

The Church was approached by many steps, some 
of which remain to this day, leading to the Hanging 
Bridge level entrance to the churchyard and the 
south-west door of the Church. 

The modern Victoria Street is connected by a 
handsome viaduct on arches over the old road by 
the side of the Irwell to Palatine Buildings—a row 
of about ten ordinary shops and an hotel, the road 
passing over the Irk and leading up to Victoria 
Railway Station, and the road goes under the railway 
bridges to Strangeways and to the beautiful Assize 
Courts, built by Waterhouse, which were completed 
in 1867. They occupy part of the site of Strangeways 
Hall, through the beautiful gates of which people 
now living used to see the deer. 

Palatine Buildings completely hide from Man- 
chester’s visitors and citizens their precious and 
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well-preserved baronial residence of the Earl de la 
Warre, the Lord of the Manor and priest rector of 
Manchester, where he established a Guild or College 
of Priests, who undertook the ministrations of the 
Church, which is still alluded to as the Collegiate 
Church. 

The old place has been for very many years, and 
still is, occupied by Humphrey Chetham’s Hospital, 
College or School for 100 poor boys born in the 
large and wide-spread Parish of Manchester. 

We learn from Professor Tait’s, of this University, 
book (1904), “ Medizval Manchester,” that the 
feudal lord of a manor was generally reluctant to 
sutrender the .prontable “Sok,” * or siiteauny 
which his tenants were bound to grind their corn at 
his mill, paying a certain proportion of the grain, 
and to bake their bread at his oven, payment for. 
which was sometimes taken in kind.” 

These two lucrative but oppressive monopolies 
reducing his tenants to the level of Serfs, were not 
the only rights or privileges with which the’ Sok ” 
endowed the Baron. 

For the “Sok” laid the basis of the feudal 
system, under which we, in 1908, still groan of the 
power of the House of Barons to refuse the people 
of England—represented by the House of Commons 
—all free access to their own land which the barons 
of the 11th Century obtained by the Sok which gave © 
the Baron or Lord of the Manor “the power of 
holding a court in a district such as in a Manor,” 
which to the middle of the rgth Century oppressed 
the people of Manchester until 1845 when the 
Corporation bought out these feudal rights. The 

*The “Sok” or Soc is from Latin Soca, and means the power or privi- 
lege of holding a court in a district, or in amanor, Sokage, or Socage, 
means a tenure of lands or tenements by a certain or determinate service 


to hold by fealty and twenty shillings rent. ‘‘Suit” means an action or 
process for the recovery of a right or claim. 
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courts in Lancashire were called “ Court Leets’’; 
-many of their records are in the possession of our 
Corporation to this day. 

These manorial rights passed to Sir Reginald 
West, the son of Joan Greslet, the sister of the priest 
rector Earl de la Warre. 

In 1579 the West family sold the manorial rights 
for £3,000 to John Lacy, who re-sold them in 1596 
to Sir Nicholas Mosley, whose descendants enjoyed 
them, much modified probably, until 1845, when 
they were purchased by the City of Manchester for 
£200,000. 

Seven or eight years before 1845 Richard Cobden 
had published his celebrated pamphlet, “Incorporate 
your borough,” which speedily led to the Charter 
being granted on October 23rd, 1838. Before Mr. 
Cobden moved in this matter “the day police were 
responsible to one set of masters and the night police 
to another set. The Lord of the Manor, who was 
non-resident, had powers which were grotesque when 
they were exercised by a country baronet over one 
of the most populous places in the country.” 

That Hanging Ditch became very early the centre: 
of the Corn Market is shown by an entry in the 
account of a Court Leet held in 1552, which is the 
first meeting of which we have any record:—‘“A 
skevinger was appointed for the Hanginge Dyche 
and the Meylegate,” which led by way of Toad Lane 
(now Todd Street) to the mill of the Lord of the 
Manor on the river Irk. 

Before the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
built their new station the black river Irk, flowing 
fast down to the Irwell, just below the bridge leading 
to the old station, was visible. In July, 1908, I went 
the old way, but could not see the Irk, for it had 
been built over. Passing close to the old refresh- 
ment room, with the clock face over it, once so 
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familiar, and going down about forty wide stone 
steps, under part of the Grammar School, which 
seems to shoulder out the Old Humphrey Chetham 
College dormitory, and passing the ramparts of 
the Baron’s stronghold overlooking Hunt’s Bank, 
towards the way back to the tall Palatine Buildings, 
which conceal the venerable pile of Chetham’s 
College from the busy passers by, to the banks of 
the Irwell, and so on towards the Old Church. 

It was, I think, in 1884 that, coming from 
Chetham’s College entrance towards Fennel Street, 
I met “ our mutal friend ” the late Thomas Redgate, 
who asked me where I[ had been, and when I told 
him what an interesting place it was he replied: 
“T have lived fifty years of my working life close 
by, in Withy Grove, and have never been to 
Humphrey Chetham’s College and Library, and 
hardly know anything about them.” 

It is quite possible other busy merchants in 
Hanging Ditch may not have visited this venerable 
institution, which is also the first free library which 
Manchester possessed. 

It is one of our most interesting links with 
medieval times which has not yet been “restored out 
of existence,” and will well repay a visit, or if one is 
unable to go there he will findan excellent illustrated 
description of Chetham College in the second 
volume of “ Pilgrimages to Old Homes,” published 
in 1903 by Mr. Fletcher Moss, who spent most of 
his business life in Hanging Ditch and remembers 
that his uncle’s firm—John Fletcher and Co.—sent 
their corn to be ground at the Baron’s mill, and from 
his room in the Spread Eagle Hotel could see old 
Hanging Ditch from end to end. 

It was in the famous oriel window in Humphrey 
Chetham’s College that Mr. Moss wrote most of his 
description of the old place, and being a bachelor 
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and an antiquarian endowed with ample means and 
leisure, he is quite the “ genius loci,” and gives in 
that book a graphic account of the old Baron’s hall 
and times. Writing in 1903, Mr. Moss says: “ By 
the wall of Chetham’s College Library a trench was 
lately dug, and seven feet below the ground a 
boulder stone Roman road was found, and four or 
five feet lower down was the moat or fosse of the 
ancient Britons, silted up with sand containing seeds 
of elder, juniper or bramble, all buried for 2,000 
years. 

Here is testimony to the dual origin of the name 
of Manchester; the first syllable is the Celtic 
“Maen ” or rock, the natural fortress (40 feet above 
the rapid river) which the Romans seized and near 
to which they formed their camp and left its name 
Campfield. 

An Anglo-Saxon chronicler states in A.D. 923 that 
Edward the elder went in late harvest to Thelwal, 
and from there ordered a force of Mercians to repair 
and man “ Mame-ceaster.”’ 

That is the first mention of the name in English. 
The Domesday Survey shows that nearly all the 
Hundred of Salford was waste, worth £7 a year. 
There were two churches that held land in Mame- 
ceaster, “th’owd Church” (the Cathedral of to-day) 
St. Mary’s, and St. Michael’s at Ashton-under-Lyne. 

There were only about ninety families in the 
Hundred, reckoning all the knights and serfs and 
villeins, with one priest. 

The Norman barons who grabbed the land were 
named Greile, a name that was spelt with endless 
variations. 

The second Baron gave the mill (on the Irk) to the 
Abbey of Swineshead, and we corn-factors had our 
corn ground at its successor “ the School Mull.” 

The fifth Baron, Robert Greslet, is believed to 
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have lived at the Baron’s yard or hall. He obtained 
charters for Mameceaster by giving to the King a 
palfrey. A few years before he had helped to wring 
the Magna Carta from King John at Runnemede. 


“The last of the Grelles being a bachelor, like 
his successors—the priest-lord, who founded the 
College, the better known Humphrey Chetham; 
Bishop Oldham, the founder of the Grammar 
‘School; and Mayes, the founder of another 
prosperous charity—did some good in his generation 
without adding to the population. All the great 
benefactors of Manchester have been bachelors— 
unappreciated blessings to the community.” 


In 1304 Grelle granted the charter to Mame- 
ceastre under which the town was governed for 
more than 500 years. This document is now in good 
preservation in the Town Hall with the secret seal 
of Robert Grelle attached. 


The name of the town is not spelt quite the same 
even in the charter. The endorsement in 1623 has 
Mancestri, the present seal of the Corporation has 
Maincestriae. 

Thomas Grelle went to live with his sister Joan 
and her husband Sir John la Warre, and gave to 
them the Manor of Manchester subject to his life 
interest, and a grant of three tofts of land to his 
beloved servant Richard de Boudon (? Bowdon) with 
pasturage for twenty cows, with a certain bull and the 
issue of them all; twelve suckling sows and one boar 
with all his issue for three years, and six sows on 
Mamecestr Hethe (probably Newton Heath). 

The last lord, Thomas la Warre, was also the 
Rector, and he obtained a licence to have the Church 
Collegiate, that is with a Warden, fellows, priests 
and choristers to officiate in the Church and reside at 
the College. The old Baron’s hall was converted 
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for this College about the year 1423; and now we 
come to history that we can see and touch.” 

I have taken the foregoing from the second volume 
of “ Pilgrimages to Old Homes,” where will be 
found at pp. 344—353, a description of the old hall 
illustrated with exquisite photographs, and any 
Manchester citizen who has a taste for ancient, 
historical and picturesque buildings in England and 
Wales would be amply rewarded by possessing or 
reading Mr. Fletcher Moss’s four volumes. They 
are in the Reference Library in King Street and in 
some of the branch lending libraries of this city. 

For a vivid literary picture of the Chetham 
College and the Manchester Grammar School one 
should read Mrs. Isabella Banks’s “ Manchester 
Man,” a novel founded on facts obtained from her 
ancestresses and otherwise. 
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VIEWS OF HANGING BRIDGE. 


CHAPTER II, 
Hancine Brinpce. 


In 1906 Mr. Swindells published his interesting 
“Manchester Streets”? (from which I have made 
some quotations). He states “ that in 1473 we read 
in the rental returns of Thomas West, the lord of 
the manor, Nicholas Raveald paid for one burnage 
of land lying near the Hanging Bridge on the east 
side twelve pence.” Four or five dictionaries have 
been searched for the word “ burnage,”’ but nothing 
beyond the word to “ burn ” is there to be found; but 
it must have been a very small piece of land sufficient 
for a house or “hearth” which, I think, was the 
South of England word for “burnage”; for in 
Morley’s “ Life of Cobden ” an ancestor of his, also 
named Richard Cobden junior, is entered as paying 
for “seven out of 76 hearths in the district of 
Midhurst, in West Sussex when hearth money was 
levicdminaglO7O! ch heres is. sttil\a.:very.-small 
township near Levenshulme and Manchester which 
is called Burnage and was the first halt of the young 
Pretender when he left Manchester on his way 
towards London. 

Be this burnage question what it may, Mr. 
Swindells states: “One of the charities connected 
with Hanging Ditch is that of the Minshull. In 
1689 Mr. Minshull, of Charlton Hall, directed that 
the income of two houses then standing beside 
Hanging Bridge should be devoted to the apprentic- 
ing of poor boys born in Manchester.” 

In course of time the old cottages were pulled 
down and a more modern building erected in their 
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stead. The present building stands on the original 
site, and is estimated to produce £153 per annum. 
‘When this building was erected the trustees took 
especial precautions to prevent any injury being done 
to the ancient Hanging Bridge, a portion of which, 
in a splendid state of preservation, can be seen from 
the cellars of ‘Minshull House,’’”’ which name is 
inscribed in stone on the front of the building. The 
charity is administered by a board of trustees, a list 
of whose names can be seen carved in stone in the 
present “Minshull House,” which is on the west 
side of the bridge. 


In the early part of the 19th century the house 
on the east side of Hanging Bridge was occupied 
by the family of the worthy Mr. John Broadfield, 
who established the grocery and tobacco trades there 
for many years. During that time he supported 
liberally the school connected with a Nonconformist 
church called New Jerusalem, in Peter’s Fields, in 
front of which the massacre of Peterloo occurred in 
1819. When the Elementary School Bill passed in 
1870 and School Boards were established, this school 
in Peter’s Street and that of the Unitarians in Lower 
Mosley Street were the only efficient schools that 
were taken over by the Board; and Mr. E. J 
Broadfield, the eldest son, was elected to the first 
School Board, on which he continued Chairman of 
the Finance Committee until the new Education Act 
of 1902 did away with the very efficient Board 
Schools which had solved the religious difficulty. 


The premises of the church and schools in Peter’s 
Street were afterwards sold, and the sum so realized 
was sufficient to build two “new churches,” one in 
North Manchester, and the other in the South, viz., 
in Moss Lane East, where in the school-room there 
hangs an admirable portrait of the late Mr. John 
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Broadfield, who was in trade on the east side of 
Hanging Bridge. 

His business was afterwards carried on by Messrs. 
R. Broadfield, Sons and nephews, who later on 
removed to Cannon Street, close to the house occu- 
pied by the brothers Grant, the originals of Dickens’s 
“Cheeryble Brothers,” which has disappeared in the 
widening of Cannon Street. 

Mr. E. J. Broadfield (Treasurer of the University) 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws, and the 
following statement was made by the Vice-Chancellor 
when presenting him for the degree :—“ Time fails 
me to give proper record of the life which for more 
than half a century Mr. E. J. Broadfield has devoted 
to public work. As a member of the Manchester 
School Board from its earliest days until its duties 
were taken over by the municipal authority, and 
subsequently as a member of the Education Com- 
mittee he has taken a most important part in framing 
and in working the scheme of elementary education 
for the city, which is now by general consent felt to 
be of inestimable value to the community. As 
Chairman of the Governors of the Manchester 
Grammar School, as one of the founders and a 
member of the Council of the Royal College of 
Music, as Chairman of the Hallé Concerts Committee 
and in many other ways Mr. Broadfield has promoted 
the cause of secondary and higher education, and 
in particular the cultivation and study of music. One 
of the first students of Owens College in its struggling 
infancy, he has always shown the keenest interest in 
the welfare of the College and the University, and 
to him is largely due the establishment of our Day 
Training Colleges, which have been so successful 
and so beneficial to the University and to the teaching 
profession. The advance of years has not limited 
the scope of his activities, or cooled the warmth of 
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his interest in literature or in music, in local or 
ne aeahes 
political affairs, or in social life. 


ORIGIN OF THE NaME “ HancinG BRIDGE.” 


Mr. Swindells states that some writers suggest 
that it was originally a drawbridge from the fortified 
baronial stronghold to Hanging Ditch village, and 
being sometimes drawn up it got the narae of 
“hanging.” But the stone bridge leads direct to the 
south-west entrance to the Old Church, and was 
nearly on the same level as the churchyard, and was 
the chief right of way to the Parish Church by which 
funeral processions could alone enter. The bridge 
formerly was nearly as conspicuous as the Church 
to the people on the road near the banks of the 
Irwell, and would be a conspicuous place for the 
execution of criminals. 

People always took a barbarous delight in seeing 
their less fortunate fellow subjects hanged, and there 
was a large crowd in 1868 when the three Irishmen 
were hanged outside the prison called “New Bailey” 
for the murder of Sergeant Brett in the police-van 
which was taking the Fenians to Belle Vue Prison. 
Both of these prisons have been razed to the ground, 
and any executions which have been, or may be, are 
carried out within the new gaol behind the Assize 
Courts in Strangeways. 

At page 483 of Henry Taylors “ Lancashire 
Crosses” I find that a few yards north-west of the 
Old Church the stocks were placed, and on the 
easterly side of the village is Hanging Ditch, which 
formed part of the fortification of the Manchester 
Baron’s Yard.” This is very many yards distant 
of the Hanging Bridge, which is close to the west 
end of the Old Church. | 

On old Salford Bridge (which was replaced by 
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Victoria Bridge in 1837) there was a chapel, as on 
many medizval bridges, and there is still such a 
bridge-chapel at Rotherham. The chapel on old 
Salford Bridge was afterwards used as a dungeon, 
quite handy for the execution on Hanging Bridge. 
This chapel on Salford Bridge is said to have been 
built by Thomas de Bothe, who lived at Barton Hall 
(near to Barton Cross) for the repose of his soul. 
While writing of this interesting relic of the remote 
past I came across the following appropriate para- 
graph: “ He who throws away a street name upon 
which centuries of association hang is wasting a 
treasure which is not likely to be recovered.” 


Anyone wishing to see this ancient bridge would 
naturally look for it at the beginning of Hanging 
Ditch, but it is not there, for the perverse genius who 
presided over Manchester’s street nomenclature 
decreed that it should be found: near No. 10, 
Cateaton Street, which leads from Victoria Street to 
Hanging Ditch. 

When the ground at the back of Mr. Broadfield’s 
premises was dug for the foundation of the new 
house, the bridge over the original ditch was exposed 
to view—and a beautiful bridge it was; lookers on 
said it was a Roman bridge, and now we know that 
traces of Roman walls have been found in digging 
foundations for the new buildings of the Corn and 
Produce Exchange in the new Hanging Ditch, 
there is some excuse for the then popular opinion 
as to its Roman origin, though it is now thought to be 
not older than the fifteenth century. 


There was a gentle trickle of water flowing under 
the arch of the bridge, “a world too wide” for 
the ditch’s “shrunk shank,’ and so innocent and 
inodorous was the water that Hanging Ditch “ by 
any other name would smell as sweet.”” It must have 
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been its total dissimilarity to a brook that made me 
think of Tennyson’s lines :— 


“Men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


Though Hanging Ditch runs no longer and every 
vestige of its old buildings has passed away, its 
name and its trade will still go on in the splendid 
renaissance Corn and Produce Exchange, “though 
men may come, and men may go; but trade goes on 
for ever,’ which I will adopt for the motto of the 
book I propose to write, containing ‘‘ Memories of 
Old Hanging Ditch, its Trades, its Traders and its 
Renaissance.” 


The Corn Trade: Its First Exchange 
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~ CHAPTER III. 
THE Corn Trave: Its First Excuance. 


Historians and antiquarians have not yet settled 


 . how the Ditch got its very unpleasant first name, but 


we do know when Hanging Ditch gave its name to 
the Corn and Produce Market, of which it formed 
the centre, and gradually expanded the circle of that 
market until it spread itself from Half Street, near 
the Old Church, almost to Shudehill Market at the 
top of that hill, which was opened in May, 1822. 
Hanging Ditch and Market embraced Fennel Street 
on one side and Hunter’s Lane (afterwards called 
Cannon Street) on the other, and when Corporation 
Street was opened in 1850 it crossed Greenwood 
Street, which led by a narrow way to the great stable- 
yard of the celebrated Seven Stars, “the oldest 
licensed house in England,” which has its romantic 
front in Withy Grove. 

When Corporation Street was projected and 
surveyed it came near to the junction of Hanging 
Ditch and Toad Lane (afterwards called Todd 
Street). There stood in its way Mr. Jas. Barratt’s 
mill, and the Corporation gave him a piece of land 
at the corner of Fennel Street, opposite the Dog and 
Partridge Inn at the end of Hanging Ditch and 
Fennel Street, and also a splendid site for his 
warehouse and offices in the new Corporation Street, 
where the firm of Barratt and Trueman were for 
many years as butter, cheese and corn factors. 
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On the front wall of the Dog and Partridge Inn 
(now called the Douglas Hotel) there was till 1906 
the frame of the bell which used_to ring when the 
Corn Market began, and until that bell rang nobody 
was allowed to show samples of corn or make any 
sales, for there were market rules, equal to law by 
long custom, to prevent what was termed “‘forestal- 
ling the market.” 

The people’s market day there was Saturday, 
which was the longest and busiest day, and all the 
warehousemen and clerks were kept till late in the 
evening finishing the business of the day. Indeed 
all through the week the warehouses and shops in 
Manchester made very late hours until, in 1843, 
young Mr. William Marsden, by great exertion, 
obtained the signature of the principal merchants 
and others to an agreement to grant a Saturday half- 
holiday to the persons in their employ. This most 
honourable and far-reaching agreement may be seen 
in the Manchester Reference Library, and the 
Saturday half-holiday has spread its influence in all 
the cities and towns of the United Kingdom. 

On November 27th, 1843, a Soirée was held in the 
Town Hall, King Street (now the Reference Library 
just mentioned) to celebrate the Saturday half- 
holiday institution. 

Unfortunately our great benefactor, William 
Marsden, did not live long to see the happy results 
of his work, for he died in May, 1848, and only 
27 years old. Under the south gallery in St. John’s 
Church, Deansgate, a mural monument in Caen stone 
is erected with the inscription: “In memory of 
William Marsden, who presided over the Committee 
which obtained for Manchester in 1843 the Saturday 
half-holiday. In affectionate remembrance of his 
private work and in commemoration of the cause in 
which he felt so deep an interest, this monument is 
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raised by the contributions of those who have been 
benefitted by his efforts.’’* 

Before leaving the Dog and Partridge, as I knew 
it in 1867, I would like to mention that after posting 
my letters in Brown Street I turned into the little 
“Snug” there used to be there, to have some 
refreshment. There was an affable old gentleman 
who was sociable and chatty while he smoked. He 
told me he was Vice-Consul of France, and spoke 
with so strong a German accent that I immediately 
said, “ But you are nota Frenchman.” ‘“ Yes I am.” 
melben,.saidil. youwere born in. Alsace:’*‘ No,’ 
he said, “I was born in Mayence; and when I was 
very young we were made to declare the nation to 
which we belonged, and I chose to be a Frenchman.” 
This lttle incident showing how, in 1867, it was 
possible to shake hands with a man who had lived 
in the days of the First Empire who might have 
seen the great Napoleon, would have delighted 
Thackeray. 

Passing along “the Ditch,” one came to the Corn 
Exchange with its Grecian front, designed by Mr. 
Charles Barry (afterwards Sir Charles Barry), the 
architect of the Houses of Lords and Commons at 
Westminster. Mr. Barry’s Corn Exchange was 
opened for business on January 7th, 1837. The 
area of the room was nearly 600 square yards, and | 
am credibly informed that the merchants who built 
the Corn Exchange were “on hospitable thoughts 
intent,’ for the corn sample stalls were supplied 
with sides so that they could be easily turned into 
dining tables. 


Tue BUILDERS OF THE OLD Corn EXCHANGE. 


Since the foregoing pages were written I have 
ascertained that the first meeting of the corn factors, 


* Axon’s Annals of Manchester, p. 245. 
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millers and merchants took place on June 5th, 1834, 
and there were present :— 


Richard Collins. 
George Sandars. 
Joseph Owen. 
William Archer. 

J. Stephenson. 
James Barratt. 
Edward Swanwick. 
Thomas Swallow. 
James Bennett. 

M. Trueman. 


On the 27th August, 1834, land was purchased, and 
on the 3rd December plans were advertised for. 
On the 23rd January, 1835, Mr. Richard Lane’s plan 
was adopted. On the 6th January, 1837, a public 
dinner was held in the Exchange; and on the 
7th January, 1837, the Exchange was opened for 
business. There were 71 subscribers for the stands, 
which were let at £8 8s. each per annum. The total 
cost of land and building was about £8,450. 

The Grocery Market was begun on rst January, 
1854, but so few subscribers appeared that it was 
decided not to continue unless 25 subscribers could 
be found. On January 18th there was a fair prospect 
of beginning with a respectable number of sub- 
scribers. At the end of the first year the income 
from the Grocery Market was reported to be 
474 i1s., the subscription being £2 2s.a year. The 
progress must have been continuous, for in 1859 the 
subscription was increased to £4 4s. 


THE Corn MARKET. 


The Corn Market was held originally on Saturdays, 
and it was suspended at dinner-time ; the hours being 
11-0 to 1-30 and from 2-30 to 4-45. On September 
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8th, 1853, the day was changed to Thursday, but in 
859 the hours had been altered to 11-oa.m. to 
2-45 p.m. 

Thinking there must be some veterans of the corn 
trade still alive to complete these records of the 
departed Corn Exchange, I took the liberty of 
writing to Mr. Wedd, the senior of the old-established 
firm John Wedd and Son, and I received his kind 
and informing letter of the 26th September, 1907 : 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter, I had not much to do 
with the affairs of the Corn Exchange when I first 
came here. At that time Mr. Thomas Johnson 
was Chairman and Mr. James Bennett, Secretary. 
Amongst the leading firms in the local corn trade 
were Messieurs 


John Fletcher and Co., 
Barratt and Trueman, 
Owen and Marriott, 
Peter Hartley, 
Charles Holt, 

Sandars and Smith, 
Timothy Boddington, 
Thomas Lomas, and 
Abraham Wolfenden, 


many of whom were on the Committee of the old 
Exchange. 

Amongst the millers were Mr. Edward Collins, 
at the Phoenix; Messrs. Palmer Brothers, at the 
School; and Mr. Joseph Lomas, at the Hulme 
Mills. Messrs. John Moss and Co. were at the 
Mode Wheel Mills, Weaste, and I think Mr. 
Arthur McDougall at the mills in Poland Street. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) Joun WEpp. 
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I had the pleasure of knowing the late Mr. Craven 
in the flour trade in Greenwood Street, who lived in 
Rochdale for very many years before the growth of 
the Pioneers’ Co-operative Society had made the 
people there so unneighbourly and selfish as it had 
become, to his grief. I must not forget to mention 
the old firm of Stonier and Son, the latter being my 
friend and neighbour in Pigot’s Court for many 
years. The firm has ceased to exist except in 
memory. 

I wish to add to my imperfect list of Corn Mer- 
chants on page 25, the names of Messrs. Boddington 
and Leigh, 18 Shudehill, and of my namesake Mr. 
John Wilkinson, now of 23 Hanging Ditch. 
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GHAPTER IV: 
PERSONIFICATION OF THE CorRN TRADE. 


Ir ever there was a trade which could be said to be 
personified by a single individual for more than half 
a century it was the corn trade of Manchester by 
Mr. James Bennett, the Secretary of the Corn 
Exchange from 1837 to within a very few years of 
his death in 1890. Born at Tewkesbury in 1801, he 
came to Manchester in early manhood and estab- 
lished himself as the representative of Rudyard’s 
flour, and his office was in No. 43, Hanging Ditch, 
until it was pulled down to make room for the new ~ 
house of George Barclay. 

Mr. Bennett, being Secretary of the Corn and 
Grocery Exchange, and of a most obliging and 
affable disposition, was known to “all sorts and 
conditions of men,” and was constantly referred to 
in cases of dispute or information required. Some- 
times indeed whimsical subjects were referred to him, 
as will be seen by the following :—One day I was 
in the Coffee Room of the Trevelyan Temperance 
Hotel (itself a “ memory,” and now the office of a 
firm of distillers) chatting with Mr. Geary, the buyer 
for the Bolton Co-operative Society, which, he said, 
did not like old men in their employ, so he took steps 
to preserve his appearance. One day a friend of his 
and of the same age, but who was quite white, went 
with him to Mr. Bennett, and his friend asked him 
if he could tell why Geary looked comparatively so 
young. Mr. Bennett replied he could not tell, unless 
Geary was like St. Paul, who said, “ Behold I die 
daily.” 
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Not being in the corn trade, though in the closely 
allied butter trade, I did not often meet Mr. Bennett, 
so I applied to Mr. Fletcher Moss, who spent all his 
business life in Hanging Ditch, to tell me anything 
which could interest my readers. Mr. Moss kindly 
sent me the following appreciation of “ our mutual 
friend ”’ :— 

‘““T remember well and thought most highly of old 
Bennett, the first and only Secretary of the old Corn 
Exchange. I went to his funeral at Blackley. 
I am sorry I cannot remember many of his sayings. 
One was the first line of a carol: ‘Good morrow, 
Christian gentlemen, let nothing you dismay,’ which 
was often forthcoming about Christmas. He was 
a Unitarian and a lover of the simple life. He was 
dining with me at the restaurant of the Spread Eagle 
one day when someone asked him why he never took 
pickles, mustard or vinegar? His reply was: ‘I 
have done without such useless articles for more than 
eighty years, and am not going to begin now.’”’ 
Mr. Moss adds: “I cannot vouch for the exact 
words, but that was ‘the gist’ of them, and I have 
often thought of them as helping me also to abstain. 
His genial manners, kind looks and never failing 
courtesy certainly helped the Corn Exchange. His 
business was agent for the local sale of Rudyard’s 
HOU at" 

I am fortunately acquainted with several ladies 
who were intimate with Mr. Bennett and his only 
daughter, Mrs. Simister, of “ The Thorn,” Polygon 
Road, Cheetham Hill, who has kindly sent me the 
portrait of her father which adorns this chapter, and 
she writes me that he dwelt in “ Thorn” Cottage 
ever since his marriage with the exception of three 
years. She, too, cannot remember any of his witty 
sayings, but referred me to Mr. Fletcher Moss as 
being likely to be better informed. 
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Two of my lady friends are musical, and they told 
me of many happy evenings which they spent with 
Mrs. Simister and Mr. Bennett, who had a very good 
voice which enabled him to sing and describe the 
meetings of “The Nightingale Club” and the 
singing of the various members. He would often 
tell them humorous stories, finishing off with, “ But 
that was before your time, my dears; it was before 
Waterloo.” 

What a history Mr. Bennett could have written of 
the corn trade and of the First Corn Law that was 
passed in 1815, the same year as the battle which 
gave peace between France and Great Britain, who 
had so often fought together, and who were united 
in the first “‘ Entente Cordiale ” by Richard Cobden, 
in 1860, acting as England’s plenipotentiary with 
Napoleon III., whom he converted to the principles 
of Free Trade which were the bases of much of the 
treaty of commerce between the two peoples who 
before had come to think themselves their own 
“ natural enemies.” Now in 1908 we have realised 
vividly the second “ Entente Cordiale’’ in the 
Anglo-British Exhibition at Shepherd's Bush. 

In reply to my inquiry Mr. Bennett's only 
daughter, Mrs. Simister, writes me that he knew 
Mr. Cobden, and that he and his wife and daughter 
were invited to a friend’s house one evening to meet 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. “Of course I was 
too young for such a party, but my father wanted me 
to be there.” 
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Origin of the Corn Laws 


“CHAPTER V. 
ORIGIN OF THE Corn LAWS. 


Tue closing years of the 18th and the early part of 
the roth centuries were full of wars and of miseries 
to all the people of England except the clergy, the 
aristocracy, the landlords and the farmers, who 
enjoyed years of the greatest prosperity through the 
extremely high price of wheat until peace came in 
1813 and reduced the farmer who had not saved 
money for the inevitable rainy day, to poverty. 

William Cobden, yeoman farmer, of Midhurst, in 
West Sussex, the last of a long line of yeomen 
farmers stretching back to the 14th century, was one 
of these unfortunate farmers who were reduced to 
poverty. He had twelve children, of whom Richard, 
born in 1804, was the most capable and illustrious. 
“When his father sold his farm at Midhurst in 1814 
Richard was sent by his mother’s brother-in-law to 
a school in Yorkshire, where he endured a veritable © 
martyrdom for five years without once seeing his 
parents, and where he was ill-fed, ill-taught and ill- 
ised=s, 

Such was the ordeal through which Manchester’s 
Richard Cobden passed, to become in due time the 
liberator of his people from the tyranny of the Corn 
Laws. 

After the American War of 1812 and the Russian 
repulse of the French in 1813, corn began to flow 
towards England in increasing quantities from the 
United States and the North of Europe, so the 
English grain began to fall. In 1812 wheat had 
fetched 122/8d. per quarter; in 1813 it had fallen 
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to 106/6d., and in 1814 to 72/1d., and in 1815 to 
63/8d. The producers immediately clamoured for 
the exclusion of foreign corn whenever the price in 
the home markets fell under 80/-. The response to 
this demand in Parliament, where indeed the landed 
interests dominated both the Houses, was the Corn 
aw omisise5 


“In 1828 the Sliding Scale Act was passed, 
allowing corn to be imported on payment of a duty 
of 20/8 per quarter, whenever the price of all 
England was under 62/- and gradually reduced to 
one shilling per quarter when the price of wheat rose 
to 73/- or upwards. 


“ During the year 1838 the sliding scale altered 
the duties 35 times, varying within twelve weeks from 
20/8 down to one shilling per quarter and back to 
20/8 again. 

“Tf the Act of 1815 might be described as a 
Landlords’ Monopoly Act, the Act of 1828 deserved 
the title of the Speculators’ Accommodation Act.” 

“From July, 1831, to July, 1838, the duty never 
fell below 20s. 8d. That is to say, that during those 
seven years importation was practically forbidden, 
though half a million to a million quarters of wheat 
were constantly lying in bonded warehouses, though 
people were all the while at starvation point. 


“The sliding scale in fact offered a kind of bonus, 
not on importation (as might have been expected), 
when the country was deficient in corn, but on the 
withholding of corn from the markets. Dealers 
were tempted to keep their grain until the price rose 
to the maximum. 

“They did not pay the low duty and distribute 
their corn, even when they had a profit; and thus 


* Lewis Apjohn’s “ Richard Cobden,” p. 17. 
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wheat, of all conceivable commodities, was the 
object of speculative greed.” * 


Another sliding scale Act was passed in 1842, 
regulating the duty on wheat at 20s. per quarter 
when the average price was under 51s., and coming 
down to ts. when the price went up to 73s. per 
quarter. 

The ostensible object of the Corn Law of 1815 
was to benefit the farmers, who were led to believe 
that wheat prices would be kept at 80s. per quarter, 
and then the landlords’ stewards fixed the rents they 
were to pay upon that basis, but only seven years 
later wheat was selling at 42s. per quarter. So poor 
were the people in England that they could not 
pay more. 

So again in 1828, when wheat went below 62s., 
the duty of 20s. 8d. was put on, to go down to Is. 
per quarter when it rose to 73s. or more. The 
farmers’ rent’ was fixed upon that basis. Still the 
average price of wheat continued to fall and the 
farmer to complain. 

The effect of the Corn Laws has ever been to 
ruin trade and starve the people. They destroyed 
trade so much that the people could not buy when 
the price went down to 36s. per quarter. 

Many were dying off; women, children, and weak 
men perished by thousands during these years. 

Raw materials were also heavily taxed. The 
duty on foreign wool was sixpence per lb., the 
manufacturers complained, and in 1824 the duty 
was reduced to one penny per Ib. 

The result was, that wool advanced in value from 
eleven to twenty-twopence per lb., and the imports 
increased more than eleven times in weight., viz., 
to 56 millions, which at the low duty of one penny 


* Lewis Apjohn’s “ Richard Cobden,” p. 27. 
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per lb., yielded £233,333, nearly double the revenue 
received from the high duty on the former smaller 
importation, viz., £125,000. 

Before leaving the question of imports, it might 
be well to recall the able letters of William Cobbett 
in 1833, by which he proves that what was called 
Protection was in reality the very heavy taxation 
of the working classes of consumers and to lighten 
the burdens of the wealthy. 

He showed that the excise duty on paper laid a 
tax of 200 per cent. on the value of common paper, 
too per cent. on medium paper, and only 25 per 
cent. on the best kind of paper. 

So also the tax on sugar, on the commoner kind 
105 per cent.; 66 per cent. on medium; and 30 per 
cent. on the best. 

On tobacco, 1,400 per cent. on the commonest 
kind; 600 per cent. on the medium; and 150 per 
cent. on the best kinds of tobacco. 

Cobbett said, of what are ridiculously called 
discriminating and protecting duties, they are 
neither more nor less than iniquitous taxes imposed 
to put money into the pockets of the rich capitalists. 

It is not inappropriate that we should be reminded 
in 1909 that the so-called “Scientific Tariff Reform” 
is raising its head, which proposes to put just a small 
duty on wheat and dairy produce, and a ten per 
cent. ad valorem duty on manufactured goods 
imported to this country and paid for by English 
people who buy or consume them. 

The Tariff reformers try to persuade people that 
the foreigner pays the duty imposed by the British 
Custom House, when the goods are entered for 
home consumption. As far back as March, 1902, 
Sir R. Giffin, the eminent statistician, proposed to 
put import duties upon food so as to take off some 
of the Income Tax and some of the death duties. 
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Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, when he returned from 
the Transvaal and wished to give the British public 
something to think about instead of the miserable 
Boer war which he and Lord Milner had brought 
about in 1899, went one better than Sir R. Giffin, 
and proposed to ask the working man to consent to 
a small duty on his bread and an import duty on 
foreign goods, and he should have his tea, sugar, 
and tobacco cheaper and the old age pensions into 
the bargain. The Tariff Reformers of to-day never 
mention the old age pensions, except to upbraid the 
Liberal Government for being so lavish with their 
five shillings a week for worthy septuagenarians. 

The Tariff Reformers still persist in saying that 
Cobden made a great mistake in getting Sir Robert 
Peel to repeal the Corn Laws of 1815 and after. 
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At the Lord of the Manor’s Court Leet of October, 
1602, it is recorded: “ The Jury order that John 
Fletcher, Richard Greenhalsh, Thomas Morrisse, 
and all other inhabitants within the circuit of the 
Hanging Ditch do forthwith amend, cover, and 
sufficiently repair the pump in the Queen’s highway 
there standing, so that it be not hurtful or dangerous 
to horses and other cattle but also to every passenger 
and especially children.” 

Passing on to the close of the century we find 
reference in the records to the White Horse Inn 
that stood opposite to the Spread Eagle. 

Here are the outlines of a picture of a law-abiding 
village, acknowledging the rights of the Queen’s 
highway (in the very last year of Elizabeth’s reign), 
and just across the bridge leading to the western 
tower of the Parish Church of Saint Mary, Man- 
chester, which stood then (as now) high above the 
low-lying banks of the Irwell, and the old road (now 
covered by the level viaduct of Victoria Street) 
leading past the Church to the Baron’s Hall. 

On the northern side of the Church’s tower stood 
the stocks, and on the southern side the Hanging 
Bridge, completing the emblems of “Church and 
States 

At the further end of Hanging Ditch was the old 
baronial hall, the residence of the Collegiate clergy 
who were mostly “high church” or R.C. partisans, 
so in 1662 they resigned their livings rather than 
conform to the Act of Uniformity. 
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On the southern side of the Village Street stood 
the Spread Eagle tavern, wherein, or in the large 
yard behind it, the corn market used to be held, 
which was the case with most English towns 
formerly. 

Some years ago I saw, in the Humphrey Chetham 
Library, an engraving or a drawing dated 1774, 
representing “ Hanging Ditch from Hunter’s Lane 
to Old Millgate with the Mount in front of Dr. 
Byrom’s House”: the mount being a double set of 
steps to the street door. 

Hunter’s Lane was afterwards called Cannon 
Street, and John Byrom’s house was at the corner 
and close to the Spread Eagle tavern, which in 1745 
was the scene of an episode of the romantic 
expedition of the young pretender, Charles Edward. 

John Byrom was the author of the celebrated 
epigram : 


God bless the King—I mean our faith’s defender, 
God bless—no harm in blessing the pretender, 
But who pretender is—and who is King 

God bless us all, that’s quite another thing. 


He was also the author of the favourite Christmas 
hymn, “Christians, awake.” He was born at 
Kersal Cell, Broughton, near Manchester, 20th 
February, 1691—2. He was the younger son of 
Edward Byrom, a prosperous merchant and linen 
draper. 

He was entered at Merchant Taylors School in 
1707, entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 6th July, 
1708, took his B.A., 1712. 

He studied Medicine at Montpellier, and was 
afterwards called Doctor by his friends, though he 
never practiced as such. 

He married his cousin, Elizabeth Byrom, 14th 
February, 1721. 
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His father, Edward Byrom, died in 1711, and the 
estates went to his brother Edward. 

John Byrom tried to increase his income by 
teaching his system of shorthand, which he had 
invented at Cambridge in concert with his friend, 
Thomas Sharp (son of the Archbishop of York), 
a college contemporary. 

His pupils paid five guineas and took an oath of 
secrecy. They formed a kind of Society and called 
him Grand Master. 

On 17th March, 1724, he became Fellow of the 
Royal Society. The death of his brother Edward 
in 1740, who was not married, put him in possession 
of the family estates and relieved him from 
teaching. : 

He was known in Manchester as a warm supporter 
of the High Church and Jacobite party, but he 
avoided compromising himself in 1745 during the 
visit of the Pretender. 

His poems were published in 1773 and again in 
1814, and to this book is prefixed a portrait showing 
aman of great height with a strongly marked face. 
But there is a charming portrait of him in his 
eraduate’s black gown, with clerical white cambric 
bands, such as the clergy used to preach in before 
the Puseyite movement made them preach in their 
white surplices, in the frontispiece of his Diary in 
Rylands’ Library. 

John Byrom’s uncle and father-in-law died in 
1733, leaving his estates to a son (his cousin 
Edward), on whose death in 1760 it came to John 
Byrom, who was taken seriously ill three years later, 
and after long suffering died 26th September, 1763. 

He was buried, not according to the prevailing 
custom, without being wrapped in wool, so his estate 
was charged with a fine of £5, “because he was not 
buried in woollen.” 
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THE Custom oF BurRYING IN WOOL. 


The Vicar of Burton, in Cheshire, has published 
a little book (in Chester, 1909) entitled, ““ Notes on 
Burton Parish Registers,” in which there are various 
entries towards the end of the seventeenth century 
which reveal the good old English custom of 
protecting native industries. 

“The Acts of 1670 and 1678 determine that 
“No corps of any person shall be buried in any 
shirt, shift, sheet, or shroud, or anything whatsoever, 
made or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold, or 
silver, or any stuff or thing, other than what is made 
of sheep’s wool only,’ under penalty of 45 of lawful 
money of England.” The only exception from this 
being in case of plague. All this was “for the 
lessening the Importation of Linen from beyond the 
seas and the encouragement of the Woollen and 
Paper manufacturers of this Kingdom.” 


The Butter Trade 
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Towarps the close of the eighteenth century 
William Roylance, who described himself in his 
will as Grocer and Butter Importer, lived probably 
in or near Hanging Ditch. He died in 1825, and 
his son Peter who succeeded him at one time owned 
and traded in the building at the corner of Half 
Street (now known as Cathedral Street) and 
Hanging Ditch, on the very site of the premises 
where his grandson, F. W. Roylance, now carries 
on the butter business under the firm E.W. Roylance 
and Son, at 11 and 13, in the new Hanging Ditch. 

Mr. Peter Roylance died in 1857 and his son, 
E. W. Roylance, continued the business from 1850 
to 1879, when he took his son Fred W. Roylance 
into partnership. 

For many years Mr. E. W. Roylance occupied 
the cellar (and the office above it) at Old Corn 
Exchange Chambers, and then moved into more 
capacious premises in Corporation Street, near the 
Douglas Hotel, and when the new building of the 
Corn and Produce Exchange was building the firm 
returned to the spot where more than a century 
before their ancestor had founded the family which 
for four generations had conducted the butter 
business. 

Mr. E. W. Roylance was largely engaged in the 
Irish and the foreign butter trade, which came by 
way of London from Hamburg and from the Danish 
port Kiel, a name that is still seen on the best butter 
on the grocers’ counters. But after the Prussians 
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and Austrians took Schleswig-Holstein away from 
the crown of Denmark, that country’s very fine 
butter came to England direct, first of all to London 
and then later to Newcastle-on-Tyne and thence to 
Manchester. 

The firm of Roylance and Jones, Wholesale 
Grocers, Withy Grove, were, I believe, cousins of 
Mr. E. W. Roylance. 


PoRTRAIT OF THE LATE Mr. E. W. ROYLANCE. 


I have now the pleasure of presenting my readers 
with one of the best photographs I have ever seen, 
which will recall none but pleasant memories to 
them of our late friend. It gives one a vivid 
impression of his individual presence and character. 
He was one of the “élite” of Hanging Ditch, neat 
and precise in manner and in dress, “always the 
same.” 

I remember seeing him in London (years before 
I came to Manchester) when he called on my 
employers there. To me he seemed “a man of 
happy yesterdays and confident to-morrows.” 


Mr. Woopwarpb. 


It was in 1838 (the year that Queen Victoria was 
crowned) that Mr. William Woodward, a prosperous 
wholesale and retail grocer in London Road, moved 
into large and commodious premises in Greenwood 
Street to be near to the wholesale produce market 
in Hanging Ditch, and established the firm of 
William Woodward and Sons, Wholesale Importers 
of Irish Butter and as Cheshire Cheese Factors. 

They were ideal premises, having a narrow 
roadway from Greenwood Street for lurries to 
unload and load on the street level to the warehouse. 
In Lancashire phrase this is called a “hovel,” while 
at the back, an equally easy access for lurries to 
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load and unload butter and cheese, was in Pigot’s 
Court, and butter was equally cool on the brick 
ground floor as it would be in deep cellars, such as 
his colleagues in the trade had, which involved 
much labour and expense in loading out again. 

Notwithstanding all the cares of a large business 
which came upon him daily, Mr. Woodward was 
deacon and treasurer to Cavendish Chapel in 
Cannon Street, which after some years was moved 
into Mosley Street, and eventually settled in 
Chorlton Road. 

He founded there an orphanage and would not 
endow it, saying, “if it was not worth keeping up 
by the living it was not worth support from the 
dead.” 

My informant tells me he is now the only oviginal 
subscriber living, adding, “I cannot tell you how 
many other charities he was a main supporter of.” 

Mr. Woodward died in 1874, aged 72 years, much 
beloved and respected. 

The firm of William Woodward and Sons became 
in 1883 Hudson and Miller, and after the latter’s 
death, Hudson and Sons in 1808. 

Thinking of the loss to religious and charitable 
societies the death of such men as Mr. Woodward 
is, | am reminded of the words spoken by Bishop 
Moorhouse, coming from Melbourne to be the third 
bishop of Manchester. 

No sooner had he got to work in his diocese than 
the Co-operative Society of Bury got him to 
distribute the prizes to their successful students, no 
doubt expecting him to speak smooth things only, 
about the Co-operative Movement. In the course 
of his remarks, Bishop Moorhouse said: “In 1886, 
he did not desire to see private persons driven out 
of the field of competition, he desired in England 
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to see every man make the most he could of his 
wealth. 

‘There was considerable danger attending that 
great Co-operative Movement, and it was develop- 
ing itself amongst us already. 

“They had heard the old and rough saying, ‘a 
Corporation had neither a body to be kicked nor a 
soul to be saved.’ That saying exactly and very 
forcibly represented the danger to which he referred. 
Corporations had no conscience because it was very 
difficult to touch the individuals of which they were 
composed. 

“So it came to pass that often when a private firm 
turned its business over to a limited company all 
the contributions to religious, educational, and 
philanthropic objects were cut off. 

“He would ask if the business of the country 
came largely to be done by Co-operative Societies, 
and those institutions had no conscience, how were 
we to get on. 

“What were we to do about our churches and 
schools and hospitals and asylums and the like, for 
no matter what our prosperity might be, those 
institutions must continue.” 

Would that the bishops and clergy of all 
denominations had earlier come to the third Bishop 
of Manchester’s conclusion, that by trying to destroy 
the great class of middlemen, as they had done by 
their very injudicious advocacy of co-operative 
trading, they have almost destroyed those who had 
maintained churches, chapels, and charitable insti- 
tutions, which are among the chief honours of 
our land. 


Messrs. HunTER AND Son. 


The firm of F. Hunter and Son, established in 
1847, conducted a large business in the North of 
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Ireland butters at first under the old Corn Exchange 
opened in 1837. They now occupy relatively the 
same position in the new Exchange, but larger and 
far superior premises than in the old cellar. 


Another North of Ireland firm, Messrs. Fowler 
Brothers came to Manchester about the same date, 
1847. 

Nothing could have been more discouraging than 
the experience of George, the eldest brother, was, 
when he came over with two or three boxes of Irish 
lump butter to sell. 


He hired a cart and took his goods round Salford 
and parts of Manchester, but nobody would buy 
them, and my informant found him sitting discon- 
solate upon a butter box, and, being himself a lurry- 
man in the Railway Company’s service, gave him 
hints where to dispose of his butter. 


Energy and perseverance rapidly increased his 
trade, and crowned his family’s endeavours with 
success. Ina very few years Fowler Brothers built 
the house in Corporation Street, No. 56, and went 
largely into the bacon and eggs trades, and when 
American provisions came to England, removed to 
Liverpool and soon after opened a branch in 
America, where they were very successful. 

Unhappily, long life was not given to them to 
enjoy their great prosperity and Mr. George Fowler, 
the enterprising founder of Fowler Brothers of 
Manchester and Enniskillen and later of Kansas 
City, U.S.A., died at Rock Ferry, Cheshire, on the 
8th January, 1892. He was one of Nature’s noble- 
men and most benevolent. 

Anderson Fowler, the youngest of the brothers, 
was one of a party of American millionaires who 
embarked on a steamer to go to the Holy Land, and 
died on shipboard in August, 1905. His body was 
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embalmed and brought back to New York, by his 
wife who had accompanied him. 

Mr. George Fowler senior, the father of the five 
Fowler Brothers, resided at Brookborough, Co. 
Fermanagh. 

One of his sons was a Methodist Minister. 


Mr. GeorGcE LITTLE. 


George Little, an enterprising young Irishman, 
born in 1820, at Aughater, near Five Mile Town, 
Co. Tyrone, came over to Manchester with George 
Fowler (of Fowler Brothers), who was his first 
cousin. 

For the first year or two he was associated with 
George Fowler in the butter business in Salford. 

On Fowler Brothers opening out in the provision 
trade in Hanging Ditch he left them, retaining their 
butter business, about the year 1850. 

He married Miss Mary Ousey, then residing in 
Greengate, Salford, in the provision trade, and there 
he established himself for twenty years. 

He left Greengate in 1890 and removed to 35— 
37, Long Millgate, where he conducted business 
for five years, removing afterwards to 84, Corpora- 
tion Street, where he made his business into a 
limited company under the title of George Little 
and_Co., Ltd. He: died in 1905, aged’ 76.~ His 
son, George William, now carries on the business as 
managing director of George Little Limited, at 84, 
Corporation Street. 


JAMES SMYLIE AND HIS Son. 


I remember calling on old Mr. Smylie at his place 
on the top of Shudehill, forty-one years ago, say 
1867, and always finding him hale and hearty, and 
generally smoking his well-coloured pipe, and 
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having a friendly chat with him even if I could not 
get an order. 

He was a native of Ballinahinch, Co. Down, 
Ireland. 

When his two sons were old enough to join him 
in partnership he removed to 16, Fennel Street. 

He died on 31st December, 1890, in his 8oth year, 
for he was born in May, 1811. 

His son James, I remember as a very tall young 
man, of rather delicate constitution, who received 
great benefit from a stay in South Africa. 

He was of a cheerful disposition and was always 
ready to give a reason for preferring “ Fair Trade” 
to “ Free Trade.” 

He was born in Manchester in 1848, and died at 
Goole on 17th June, 1907, aged 59, after a short 
illness, on his way home from his annual tour in 
Denmark. 

His brother Joseph is in good health and well 
able to conduct the business as I am glad to learn. 
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The Romance of Old Hanging Ditch 
and Hyde’s Cross 


CHARTER VIL: 


Tue RoMANCE OF Otp Hancine DITCH AND 
Hype’s Cross. 


On the 26th November, 1745, the vanguard of the 
Prince’s army, under Lord Murray, reached Preston, 
who marched part of his Highlanders through that 
town without halting. 

About three o’clock on Thursday afternoon, the 
28th November, Manchester was taken by a sergeant 
of the Prince’s army, with his girl and his drummer. 

Sergeant Dickson, an officer’s servant, had had 
leave to go onin advance. He caused some commo- 
tion in the town, but he kept any one off with his 
blunderbuss, and got to the Bull’s Head unmolested, 
and began to enlist recruits. 

Next day the main army arrived, marching into 
the Square just as the first Rector of St. Ann’s, the 
Rev. Joseph Hoole, was being buried. 

Some of the officers waited quietly and bare- 
headed until the ceremony was ended. 

The Prince arrived about two o’clock; he was 
dressed in a light plaid, with blue sash and silver 
lace, a grey wig, blue bonnet, with J.R. and a white 
rose on it. 

He was taken to Mr. Dickenson’s house in 
Market Stead Lane, since known as The Palace. 

The Duke of Athole went to Mr. Marsden’s. 
The Duke of Perth to Mr. Gartside’s: the chief 
officers going to the Bull’s Head and the Spread 
Eagle Inns. 

The headquarters were at the former inn, and 
here enlisting was going on rapidly, with one of the 
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Deacons as Secretary and the Manchester Regiment 
was being formed. 


It was under the command of Colonel Townley, 
a member of a good old Tory and Catholic family 
in Lancashire, the other officers being Captains 
Blood, Gad, Sanderson, Dawson, Moss, and 
Fletcher; Lieutenants, there were sons of Dr. 
Deacon, Beswick, Furnival, Chadwick, Holker, 
Taylor, Hunter, Betts, Wilding, and Maddox. 
Adjutant, Syddal; and Chaplain Coppock, who 
paraded the streets in canonicals, with a drummer, 
preaching the Holy cause. 


Colonel Townley was rather addicted to strong 
language, and the celebrated Dr. Byrom, who was 
then living in Hanging Ditch, and probably the 
head of the Jacobite party in Manchester, addressed 
to him the following lines: 


Soldier, so tender of thy Prince’s fame, 

Why so profuse of a superior name? 

For the King’s sake, the brunt of battles bear, 
But for the King of Kings sake do not swear. 


Dr. Deacon (Byrom’s friend) the Minister of the 
true British Catholic Church, and the head of the 
Non-jurors, was also a staunch Jacobite, who lived 
in Fennel Street, gave his three sons to the cause 
(one of whom died on the way from Carlisle), the 
second, Thomas Theodorus Deacon, whose head 
was stuck up on the Manchester Exchange with the 
head of Syddall in only a few months’ time, and Dr. 
Deacon and his third son stood bareheaded watching 
the head of his second son on the Exchange. 

On 29th November, 1745, at four o’clock, James 
III. was proclaimed King of England at the Cross 
(Hyde’s Cross). 

An officer who commanded the Train (artillery 
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train) was at the Spread Eagle in the Hanging 
Ditch. 

The 30th November was St. Andrew’s day and 
the Scottish officers had service of their own, at the 


Old Church. 


Here are some extracts from the journal of 
“Beppy,” Dr. Byrom’s daughter Elizabeth: “An 
officer came to us at Cross (Hyde’s Cross) and gave 
us the manifesto. Every house was illuminated. I 
dressed me up in my white (the Jacobite colour) 
gown: went to Mr. Fletcher’s, saw the P. get on 
horseback, a noble sight it was, I would not have 
missed it for a deal; his horse had stood an hour in 
the Court without stirring and as soon as he got on, 
he began adancing and acapering as if he was proud 
of his burden, and when he rid out of the Court he 
was received with as much joy, and shouting almost 
as if he had been King without dispute . . . prayed 
for the King and Prince of Wales, but named no 
names. 

“ Went to Mr. Fletcher’s; stayed there till the 
Prince at supper, then the officer introduced us; 
stayed awhile and went into the great parlour where 
the officers dining were nearly fuddled with drinking 
the P.’s health: kissed his hand; then to Mr. 
Fletcher’s; and went home. 

“The same night Mr. Gartside, who owned the 
Spread Eagle in the Ditch, and at whose private 
house the Duke of Perth was lodging, gave a supper 
to amany of the Prince’s officers. 

“The headquarters of the artillery and cavalry 
were at this inn, where many of the officers were 
staying and the supper, with its attendant revelry, 
would probably be the most remarkable gathering 
in the Inn’s long history. Night sank at last over 
Manchester, a more anxious night was never spent 
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in Manchester, not even in the wars of the 
Parliamentarians and Royalists.” 

The Manchester Regiment arrived at Wilmslow 
on the night of the 1st December, and at Congleton 
the night after. The Duke of Cumberland had 
barely time to retreat with his ten thousand men to 
Stone Townfield, leaving most of his baggage at 
Newcastle, while Lord George Murray turning more 
to the left, by a forced march, got to Ashbourne, 
where he joined with the other division of the 
Prince’s army that had gone through Macclesfield, 
and together they marched for Derby, where they 
arrived the next day, 25th December. 

By these skilful marches and manceuvres the 
Prince had now got past both the Hanoverian armies, 
and was within one hundred and twenty-seven miles 
of London. 

The way to the Capital was open, powerful 
friends were there expecting him and everything. 
seemed as favourable as it was possible to be. 

The Prince was considering whether he should 
enter London on horseback or on foot, whether he 
should wear the English or Highland dress, and in 
the midst of his joyful anticipations the doom of his 
race seemed to overshadow him. So far it had 
seemed as if “ Heaven herself had made all oppo- 
sition to fall before him,” but here at Derby his 
bosom friend, the Duke of Perth, read in the 
St. James's Evening Post that the French troops 
were countermanded and that a strong English fleet 
was guarding the Channel, and also that his brother, 
Lord Drummond, a general in the French army, had 
landed with reinforcements at Montrose. 

A Council of War was held, and against the 
wishes of the Prince, it was decided to retreat. 
Lord George Murray, the real head of the army, 
had been dissatisfied with the help they had received 
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in England, and he thought it madness to advance 
still further with only six or seven thousand men 
and five hundred cavalry, with Wade’s army in the 
rear and the Duke of Cumberland’s on the right 
flank. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


It is no use speculating on what might have been. 
The resolve to retreat was kept secret, but it was 
acted on and for some distance the Highlanders, 
who always marched in the early morning before 
daylight, thought they were advancing. Their grief 
and indignation were intense when they found they 
were retreating, and they made loud lamentations 
as they marched. 

Their Prince rode dejectedly behind them instead 
of marching on foot at their head. 

He never recovered his spirits until he was over 
the border again, and his conduct to Lord George 
Murray, who was mainly responsible for the retreat, 
was harsh. 

Lord George had promised to bring up the rear, 
the place of danger and of difficulty, and right well 
did he accomplish his difficult task. 

Of the Prince’s army that left Scotland, it was 
computed that all but forty men returned thither. 
From Edinburgh to Derby and from Derby to 
Glasgow they marched 582 miles in fifty-six days 
(including days on which they halted), and the 
Prince’s major-domo during that time never took 
off his clothes but on the one night in Manchester. 

The retreat of the Manchester regiment was 
through Leek, Macclesfield, and Stockport; mutiny 
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and desertion became frequent in all ranks as soon 
as the danger increased. 

On the oth they were back in Manchester; in 
Hanging Ditch some of the Whig mob “slutched”’ 
them, but ran away from further mischief. 

On the roth the Prince imposed a fine of £5,000 
upon the citizens of Manchester. and one of the 
hostages who were seized as security for the money, 
was James Bayley, a merchant living in St. Ann’s 
Square, where the Manchester and Salford Bank 
now stands. 

42,500 were raised, and the Prince’s army 
evacuated Manchester. When leaving Salford they 
were fired at by a fanatic, which nearly led to the 
town being fired. A zealot tried to shoot the Prince 
near Wigan but mistook his person. In any of these 
cases, if the offender was caught and taken before 
the Prince, he was immediately released; the 
Prince’s clemency, although he was so dejected, was 
remarkable. 

Miss Byrom noted in her journal that the roth 
was the shortest day, though it seemed to her the 
longest. 

“December 17th,” she notes, “ Smoothing (iron- 
ing) all day. Old Mrs. Sydall’s goods were prized 
(appraised) by dragoons and mighty gruff they were. 

“78th. Fast day, service both ends of the day. 

‘January 3rd, 1746. Effigy of the Prince at the 
Angel (the inn for the Whigs) . . .” 

While she was noting down Fast days in 
Manchester, very different things were done at 
Clifton, between Shap and Penrith. Here some 
cavalry had got between Lord George with the rear 
guard and the Prince. 

The Glengarry men charged and dispersed them, 
taking several prisoners, among them being a foot- 
man of the Duke of Cumberland’s, who said his 
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master was Close at hand, with 4,000 cavalry. Lord 
George sent Colonel Roy Stewart with the man to 
the Prince at Penrith, asking for reinforcements. 

The Prince dismissed the footman, and sent back 
merely the Macphersons and the Appian regiment. 
The Duke of Cumberland’s whole force of cavalry 
were now in close pursuit of Lord George, and a 
regiment of dragoons was despatched to cut off his 
retreat over Clifton Bridge. As darkness came on 
with the moon shining at intervals, the attack was 
made and then the Highlanders turned at bay. 
Lord George Murray raised his war-cry of “ Clay- 
more” (the order for attacking with the swords) 
and rushed bareheaded into the fray. 

With uncontrollable fury the Highlanders charged 
at close quarters for a hand-grip fight. Colonel 
Honeywood, the commander of the English, was 
killed almost immediately, a highly ornamented 
sword of honour that he had with him being taken, 
and long kept as a precious heirloom by McPherson 
of Cluny. The cavalry were routed and fled, the 
men protesting their horses, more frightened than 
they were, at the swords and the cries of the 
Highlanders. 

Lord George urgently sent for more reinforce- 
ment as he hoped to have taken prisoner the Duke 
with the bulk of his officers, but the Prince being 
doubtful of the event, or as some thought jealous 
of his general, did nothing but order Lord George 
to follow after him in his retreat to Carlisle. 

In his affray it was computed Cluny lost twelve 
men, while a hundred dragoons were killed. The 
registers of Clifton Church mention ten dragoons 
being buried at once : many bodies were said to have 
been thrown into Clifton mill dam. 

Some Highlanders were straggling and taken 
prisoners: they were sold as slaves in America, and 
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a man named Ogden from Manchester was cut over 
the head and died in Lancaster gaol. 

Thus ended what was probably the last bit of 
real warfare upon England’s soil. The Duke again 
kept his distance, and the Prince’s army retreated 
into Carlisle. On the next day, December the 2oth, 
the Prince’s birthday, the Scotch army crossed the 
border, leaving the Manchester regiment and also 
274 men, mostly Irish, under four French officers, 
as a garrison in Carlisle. That was a great blunder. 
Lord George Murray, the brain of the army, 
strongly advised that all the regiments should keep 
together, and that the fortifications of Carlisle 
should be blown down and destroyed. 

The Prince certainly seems to have been 
indifferent to the fate of the others. His high 
notions as to the divine right of kings, and the duty 
of subjects, may have led him astray, as they so 
often led all his race astray, and the real result was, 
that his army was considerably weakened and the 
remnant left behind was sacrificed. 

No sooner had the Prince’s army crossed the 
border than the Duke of Cumberland invested the 
mouldering walls of Carlisle. 

He unexpectedly got some cannon from White- 
haven, and the case for the besieged city was then 
hopeless. 

Foes without and dissensions within, with the 
prosepct of famine, were more than enough to make 
the commandant and the citizens wish to capitulate. 

Colonel ‘Townley flew into a violent passion when 
capitulation was spoken of, saying, “It was better 
to die by the sword, than fall into the hands of those 
cursed Hanoverians.” Adjutant Syddall was also 
strongly in favour of fighting to the last and dying 
where they stood, or in cutting their way out. 

The commandant of the City and fortress did not 
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recognise their authority, and being doubtless 
assured of the safety of himself and the citizens, he 
agreed to terms of surrender, and on the 30th 
December the gates were opened and the besieged 
laid down their arms. 

About 400 men with sixteen cannon that had been 
in the Prince’s army, were included in the general 
surrender, the terms of which were in writing, so 
that there might be no mistake on either side. The 
terms were signed by the Duke of Richmond on 
behalf of the Duke of Cumberland, and they were 
“The Garrison shall not be put to the sword but 
reserved for the King’s pleasure.” 

Immediately on the surrender, the Garrison of 
Carlisle were imprisoned in the Cathedral, from 
whence they were sent to London under a strong 
guard. 

The officers were put on horses, with their legs 
tied under the horses’ bellies and their arms were 
pinioned; the horses being tied together by their 
tails and heads. The position of the officers riding 
in this manner was simply one of torture and more 
fatiguing than walking, though it was according to 
the King’s pleasure. 

The men were on foot, pinioned and tied together 
by ropes, being also tied to mounted dragoons, and 
in this manner they set out from Carlisle on January 
the 20th, in the midst of winter, for the long march 
to London. 

The fatigue and exposure were likely to kill all 
but the hardest and toughest, and fortunate indeed 
were those who died on the way. Dr. Deacon’s 
second son soon died. 

The trial of the survivors began on July 16th, 
1746, and lasted three days. They were sentenced 
“to be severally hanged by the neck, not till they 
were dead, but cut down alive, then their bowels to 
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be taken out and burnt before their eyes, their 
heads to be severed from their bodies, and their 
bodies to be severally divided into four quarters and 
these to be at the King’s disposal.” 

Captains Moss and Holker, of Manchester, had 
escaped from Newgate Prison. Captain Moss had 
made a hole in the wall and got out. He then 
returned for Holker, who was a stouter man and for 
whom they had to enlarge the hole. The two were 
hidden for six weeks by a woman who kept a 
greengrocer’s stall. Eventually they got to France, 
where, at Rouen, Holker worked a cotton mill, and, 
like other Manchester spinners, made a large fortune. 

The friends of Captain Fletcher, who was the sole 
support of his widowed mother, made great inter- 
cessions for him and begged him to turn King’s 
evidence and save his life, but, great as was his 
affection for his mother, he manfully refused the 
ignoble offer. 


The man whom he had paid out of his own pocket 
at Derby, Ensign Maddox, turned King’s evidence, 
and incriminated his comrades. 

The bloody sentence of the King’s pleasure was 
carried out on nine of the officers on July 30th on 
Kennington Common, where a gallows had been 
erected and large fires blazed round the doomed 
men, all being guarded by a circle of soldiers. 

Here the officers were hanged, drawn and quartered 
(the details are almost too disgusting and cruel for 
words), then their heads were cut off and they were 
cut into quarters for the King’s disposal. 

The Colonel was the first to be executed, the 
executioner and guards religiously exclaiming, “God 
save King George.” 

His religious and gracious Majesty had pleasure 
in such barbarities; the executioner had to obey the 
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King’s pleasure besides having twenty guineas and 
the clothes of his victims. 

The names of the officers of the Manchester 
Regiment who thus suffered martyrdom were Colonel 
Francis Townley, Captain George Fletcher, Captain 
James Dawson, Captain Thomas Theo. Deacon, 
Volunteer David Morgan (a barrister), Adjutant 
Thos. Syddall, Lieutenant Thomas Chadwick, 
Captain John Berwick, and Captain Andrew Blood. 
The first and last were Roman Catholics. They 
were not all of them connected with Manchester, 
though most of them were. 

There is a print of Hogarth’s showing Temple 
Bar (London) with the heads of Colonel Townley 
and Captain Fletcher, and somebody’s leg, on poles 
above Temple Bar.* 


*The foregoing long extracts are taken from Mr. Fletcher Moss’ 
‘* Didisburye in the 45,” Cornish, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. Captain 
Fletcher was cousin to one of Mr. Moss’ ancestors. 
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CHARTER 11X. 
TRADERS IN OLp Hancine Ditcu. 


WHEN Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort visited 
Manchester to open the Royal Exchange in 1846 
there was no good street leading to Old Hanging 
Ditch but a very narrow way from Market Place, 
Old Millgate, Cateaton Street, past Hanging Bridge, 
then to Hanging Ditch, and past the then new Corn 
Exchange opened in 1837. Corporation Street was 
planned and begun in 1847, and was opened for 
trafficin 1850. It led from Cross Street (then called 
Red Cross Street), across Market Street, in a direct 
line to Hyde’s Cross, which stood in Hanging Ditch 
where Withy Grove crossed it to Fennel Street, 
according to an old map dated 1832, and dedicated 
to William IV., who signed the first great Reform 
Bill. The new Borough of Manchester in December, 
pesenelected sMr (Mark Phillips. and thes Hon. 
C. P. Thompson, both of them Liberals, to represent 
the borough in the House of Commons. 

Only once before 1832 had Manchester sent two 
members to Parliament, and that was in 1654 and 
1656, under Oliver Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth, when Charles Worsley, of Platt, and Richard 
Radcliffe, of Manchester, were chosen. | 

“ Charles Worsley was a man of great ability, and 
must ever have a conspicuous place in history as the 
man who carried out the order of the Protector ‘ to 
remove that bauble’ the mace of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons.” 

But to return to “ Hyde’s Cross.” The only time 
it was mentioned in history as far as I know is where 
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Miss Byrom in 1745 states in her diary that the 
young Pretender proclaimed his father as James ITI. 
King of England, just narrated in the last chapter 
in this book. 

The name of Hyde’s Cross still lingers on the 
wall of the Old Boar’s Head Inn, at the bottom of 
Withy Grove with the corner of Corporation Street. 

The formation of Corporation Street in 1847 cut 
off Cannon Street just where Messrs. Grant Brothers’ 
(the originals of Charles Dickens’ “ Cheeryble 
Brothers’) warehouse was till 1908, when it was 
pulled down to widen Cannon Street and make room 
for the London City and Midland’s Branch Bank, 
which, with Beaumont Brothers Limited, forms an 
imposing stone building. 

Mr. William Grant died on February 28th, 1842, 
and Mr. Daniel Grant passed away on March 12th, 
1855. 

The Dickens’ Admiration Society bought every 
movable relic of old Mr. Grant’s premises, and one 
of my friends bought the very door stones of the 
house, which were not get-at-able till late in 1908. 

Corporation Street also cut off the southern side 
of Hanging Ditch from the Spread Eagle to the 
Dog and Partridge. I was told by an old man who 
came to Manchester in 1834 that all the houses from 
the “ Old Corn Exchange Chambers” to the corner 
of Fennel Street were private houses. 

Mr. Radford, the county surveyor, told a friend 
of mine that he was born in the house with the 
assumed name of “ Old Corn Exchange Chambers.” 
Before the 1837 Corn Exchange was built “ the 
oldest corn market was held in the courtyard of the 
Spread Eagle Hotel, and to some extent in the 
adjoining taverns, just as it is to-day in small towns. 
The bell that hung on the Dog and Partridge was 
the market bell.” 
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The first owner of the Spread Eagle Inn, so close 
to the Parish Church, must have been a thoughtful 
and ecclesiastically-minded man to have chosen the 
emblem of Saint John as the sign of his hotel. 

The lecterns in some of our modern high churches 
are supported by the figure of an eagle with out- 
stretched wings to hold the Bible. There are many 
still living in Manchester who remember how nearly 
every other house near “the Owd Church ” was an 
inn or an alehouse rejoicing in the names of the 
White Lion, the Red Lion, the Roebuck, the Blue 
Boar, the Boar’s Head, the Beaver, the Anchor, the 
White Horse (“et hoc genus omne”’). 

The only other sign of tavern or hotel near the 
Old Church at all appropriate to that sacred edifice 
was “the Mitre,” which still exists and ministers to 
the wants of the choristers and the public attending 
marriages and christenings. It is close by Cathedral 
Street and Hanging Bridge. 

Close to Dr. Byrom’ s house stood the Old Spread 
Eagle Tavern, with its large courtyard behind 
stretching as far and beyond the building line of the 
1847 Corporation Street. The romantic incident of 
the young Pretender’s visit to the Spread Eagle has 
already been recorded. 

It 1s quite possible, and even probable, that the 
John Fletcher mentioned in the 1602 Court Leet 
record (p. 43) may have been an ancestor of the 
John Fletcher, who was born in 1797, of whom I 
have obtained reliable information. His father 
lived at New Cross, at the corner of Tib Street, 
facing down Oldham Road, and was in the corn and 
cheese trade there. Quite distinct from his father’s 
business, John Fletcher bought the Spread Eagle, 
with its courtyard and stabling, about the year 1833, 
and had given £7 per square yard for the property; 
and aa Brookes, the banker, told him he must be 
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mad to pay that price, as no land in Manchester was 
worth so much. It gave him, however, the centre 
of the corn trade, and he made money there very 
fast, and old Mr. Bennett, the first Secretary to the 
Corn Exchange, used to say that John Fletcher had 
two of his own footmen to wait upon him at the public 
dinner at the opening of that Exchange, which was 
considered a too extravagant luxury at that time. 
He did not live long to enjoy his prosperity, and 
died in 1838. His sister, Mrs. Moss, inherited a 
seventh share, and at her husband’s death the 
property was valued at £20 a square yard in 1867. 

Nearly all this property was re-built in 1875, 
making the warehouse into the hotel, and the other 
chief entrance thereof was in Corporation Street. 
All the houses on the Spread Eagle side of the 
Ditch were taken down and never re-built, so the 
houses from the so-called “Old Corn Exchange 
Chambers”’ and Nos. 41-43 Hanging Ditch on the 
opposite side were very visible, and | remember them 
in 1867 (especially the hop merchant’s place) looking 
in a very tumbledown state. 

Messrs. Hussey and Tickle were the owners of 
No. 41, where they carried on the business of cheese 
factors in 1864; and under their place was Mr. John 
Maguire’s butter cellar. 

At No. 43 was Mr. Coe, hop merchant, Mr. 
Bennett, and Mr. Thomas Johnson, flour merchants; 
and further on was Mr. T. Fothergill, hop merchant, 
who owned and partly occupied the building known 
as the “ Old Corn Exchange Chambers.” 

Hussey and Tickle’s warehouse extended from 
Hanging Ditch into Fennel Street, where they had 
a convenient loading and unloading place for 
waggons to draw into. Mr. Davies and Mr. W. D. 
Kendall joined the firm in 1870, and carried on the 
business in their own name from 1878. Thirty years 
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later on they closed their Hanging Ditch entrance, 
finding the Fennel Street one preferable. 

The demolition of Nos. 41 and 43 was the first 
scene in the drama of the passing of “ Old Hanging 
Ditch.’ The owner of 43 was believed to be an 
aged spinster, who lived in Angel Meadow with no 
one but a big dog as her constant companion. 
Many a property buyer applied to her to name a 
price for her house, but she received them all with 
scant courtesy, for the fact was she had only a life 
interest in it, and when she died it was sold to 
Mr. George Barclay for the sum of £3,100. There 
were no less than a dozen claimants for a share of 
this money. Many of Barclay’s contemporaries 
thought he paid too much for the property, but when 
he had built a modern business house he had for 
tenants the first bank and the first post-office ever 
established in Hanging Ditch over his own capacious 
butter cellars. 

The Consolidated Bank, so near the Corn 
Exchange, proved a great success, and paid a very 
handsome rent to the fortunate Mr. Barclay, who 
had already then made a considerable fortune out 
of Dutch butter which came to England in small 
packages known in the trade as “ Jacks.” 

One day George Barclay was standing with me 
contemplating his new house, and he said to me: 
‘‘ T have not decided what I shall call it.” I replied 
immediately, “Call it the house that Jacks built.” 
My suggestion did not meet with his approval, and 
he chose “ Argyle Chambers ” for its name. 

Evidently his experience of Dutch merchants was 
quite the reverse of the gentleman’s who wrote : 

“In matters of commerce, 
The fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little 
And asking too much.” 
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I much regret my inability to get a portrait of Mr. 
Barclay, who was a handsome and an important man. 
He came from Aberdeen, prospered and in due time 
retired from Manchester and went a tour in the 
Holy Land. Unfortunately his health declined, 
and he changed his abode from one to another health 
resort. I saw his death in the paper in 1902, at the 
age of 80 or 82 I believe. 


In Mr. Barclay’s employ, from 1874 to 1887, was 
a very different kind of Scotsman, genial and 
companionable, ready to do a good turn for any 
of his comrades in trade, as I found my friend and 
neighbour Thomas Wardrop was in my long illness 
in 1898. He was born in Glasgow on the 16th May, 
1844. He had generally good health, but after a 
while, without being laid up or having acute pain, he 
died from heart failure on 6th February, 1901. 
On leaving Mr. Barclay in 1887, he entered into 
partnership with Mr. Pearce, a Welshman of about 
his own age; their place was in Fennel Street. 


The accompanying portrait of Thomas Wardrop is 
from a photo of a group of his family taken many 
years ago, and has evidently faded and does not do 
him justice. 


BANKING IN THE DITCH. 


The success of the Consolidated Bank attracted 
first the National Provincial Bank of England to 
open a branch in Withy Grove, and in a few years 
almost every corner house about Hanging Ditch was 
secured and began to blossom out into branches of 
every bank in Manchester except the Bank of 
England, in King Street, which still retains its 
venerable, solid stone exterior, while all the joint 
stock banks have shed their dingy looks and built 
themselves palaces of banking with veritable “ marble 
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halls,’ and bright, healthy and lofty offices lit with 
electric light worthy of the twentieth century. 

The Consolidated Bank was amalgamated with 
Parr’s Bank in June, 1896, and the Manchester 
headquarters of Parr’s Bank is one of the largest and 
grandest banking palaces in this city. Its Hanging 
Ditch Branch is next to the chief entrance to the 
Corn and Produce Exchange. And near another 
entrance to the Exchange is the branch of the 
National Provincial Bank of England. 

A map of Manchester in 1809, in the Reference 
Library in King Street, shows Withy Grove as 
crossing Hanging Ditch and going down to Fennel 
Street, which leads towards the Irwell. From the 
junction of the two streets Hanging Ditch goes 
south-westward past Pigot’s Court, a narrow street 
running parallel with Withy Grove as far as the 
Seven Stars Inn. 

Next to Pigot’s Court stood the Roebuck Inn, 
from which coaches used to run every Tuesday and 
Saturday at 5-30 p.m. to Bury, as stated in “ Pigot 
and Dean’s Directory” of 1817, page 310; and the 
inn is called for short “the Buck.” In the same 
page there is mention made of the White Horse Inn, 
in Hanging Ditch, from whence coaches went to 
Rochdale on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 
5 o’clock. 

But the making of Corporation Street in 1847— 
1850 cut away the Roebuck Inn and houses up to 
the “ Spread Eagle” Inn in Hanging Ditch, which 
last-mentioned inn was close to Dr. Byrom’s house, 
“ The Mount,” so called for the double set of steps 
to the front door, for in olden times Hanging Ditch 
was often flooded. Dr. Byrom’s house was at the 
corner of Hunter’s Lane, which is shown in the 1809 
map as joining on to Cannon Street. 

When Corporation Street was built up Nos. 64 
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and 66 stood together and were named “ Roebuck 
Buildings,” and are so called to this day, and Pigot’s 
Court surrounded the semi-detached 64-66 in the 
form of a horseshoe joining Corporation Street after 
1850. In the rear of the Roebuck Buildings there 
were several floors of warehouses extending over the 
stable yard of the Buck Inn, which accounts for the 
horseshoe form of Pigot’s Court. 

In the early eighteen-sixties Mr. Isaac Newton 
Grundy occupied 64 and 66 as his show-room for 
paper hangings, and in 1867 Mr. Henry B. 
Wilkinson, of London became the tenant of two 
floors behind the Roebuck Buildings. Mr. Isaac 
Newton Grundy’s name was conspicuous from 
Hanging Ditch by its very large letters. 

In 1867 lumbering omnibuses brought many 
country folk on market days and drew up in front 
of Mr. Grundy’s show-rooms. 

Mr. Isaac Newton Grundy was a tall, handsome 
man, and had a finely cultivated bass voice. He had 
the honour of singing with Jenny Lind and Herr 
Formes (another “basso profondo”) in the Free 
Trade Hall. He came to Manchester from Preston 
his native place. He was cousin to Mr. Fawcett, 
the blind Postmaster-General. On the expiry of his 
lease of Roebuck Buildings he removed into Cannon 
Street, taking the premises once owned by Grant 
Brothers (the originals of Dickens’ immortal 
Cheeryble Brothers), and the Union Bank of Man- 
chester acquired Roebuck Buildings, and reigned in 
Mr. I. N. Grundy’s stead. He died at 82 or 84, 
a few years before “ Cheeryble House ” also passed 
away to widen Cannon Street and to be part of the 
site of the London City and Midland Branch Bank 
and Beaumont Brothers, woollen drapers, which had 
been for years at the corner of Corporation Street 
and Cannon Street. 


HOMAS WARDROP, 1844-1901. 
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Irish Butter 
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Ir1isH BuTTER. 
(Old Style and the New.) 


In the early fifties of the last century, when Irish 
butter had to be accumulated from the late summer 
till October and kept in stock in the dealers’ cellars 
or at the railway warehouses in Water Street, 
Manchester, it had to last till the new butter came 
in from Ireland in April or May, as there was no 
other butter to be had, and it was no uncommon thing 
for a large importer to have a stock of ten thousand 
_firkins of Irish butter on the rst of January. In 
his warehouse there would be stacks of firkins, 
samples of butter lying in the railway warehouses, 
and when a buyer came to decide which lot he 
would buy the salesman would take him to Water 
Street and show him some of the bulk of the lots he 
had seen the samples of. The buyer having chosen 
which lot to buy, would take 100 or 200 firkins either 
at once or at intervals, as he required them. [If it 
was not convenient for the buyer to pay all the 
amount of his purchase at once he would ask the 
importer to draw upon him a bill at one or two 
months. This the large importer would agree to do, 
but he insisted that the purchaser of the butter should 
pay for the bill stamp! 

As there were very few banks at that time except 
the Manchester and Liverpool District and the Bank 
of England, all the bills drawn at one or two months 
date were made payable at the Bank of England 
where the importer would keep always a balance of 
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at least £20, and then on the day before his 
acceptance became due he would pay into the Bank 
of England the amount of the bill, and the bank 
would make no charge for commission, as the 
Manchester and Liverpool District Bank would. 

For many years Mr. Whittingham, at No. 3, 
Greenwood Street, did a kind of banker’s business. 
London commercial travellers would bring to him 
the country notes and gold they had collected and 
he would give them cheques on London (which he 
had received from Manchester merchants) in 
exchange, deducting his mutually agreed commission, 
which was, of course, less than the banks would 
charge. 

In an old picture of a grocer’s shop in or near 
Marketstead Lane there is a tall signboard, and in 
large letters the words “ Sligo and Belfast Butter.” 
An Irish merchant of to-day in Manchester recently 
declared that there never was any Sligo butter 
shipped direct from Sligo to Manchester; but he is 
quite mistaken, for in 1851 there were no less than 
ten resident shippers of Sligo butter which came over 
in large firkins containing in some cases well-packed 
butter, the produce of several dairies, so carefully 
chosen in point of colour that one could hardly 
discern the separate churnings. 

One result of the storing of Irish butter through 
the winter was seen when the firkin was turned out; 
it was often so dirty and mouldy that it took up 
much of the grocer’s time in scraping off the dirty 
butter before the rest was fit to put on to his counter. 
As it was the fashion then, and for long after, a 
grocer would put as many as six or eight firkins’ 
contents like a regiment of soldiers on his counter 
with a choice of quality and the price on a ticket 
stuck on to the top. 

An old grocer told the writer in 1867 that when he 
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was able to marry and took his young wife home to 
his shop he told her in pride that the row of butter 
represented a profit of a golden sovereign for each 
one. In that same year, 1867, I was taken by a 
commercial to Naylor Hayes’ shop one Friday 
morning when he was busy dressing his butter 
counter, and as soon as my conductor mentioned the 
word “ butter ” Hayes said, “ There’s the door, and 
the sooner you are gone the better.” I had been 
warned not to be surprised, so I only laughed and 
handed him my card and asked him to come and see 
me the next Tuesday, which he did and bought some 
of my goods. 

In the eighteen-fifties the large importers were few 
and sold butter on commission, which was 3 per cent., 
and rendered account sales to the shippers and 
accounts current together with a cheque for the 
balance, if there was one, to the shipper’s credit, 
which generally was the case; and there were few 
bad debts among the shippers then, which was a 
blessing, for if an Englishman went to law over in 
Ireland he speedily found out he was an alien in that 
country, and was required to deposit a fair sum of 
money in court as security for the costs of the 
defendant. As most Englishmen would not like to 
throw good money after bad debts they would rather 
pocket the loss and try to forget it. 

I was particularly lucky in having a good lawyer 
in Dublin who won my case, and I got my claim free 
of costs and £49 out of my £50 deposited in court. 
I mention this to the honour of Irish lawyers who are 
often represented on the stage and in political 
speeches in very different colours. 

The practice of storing well-made what is called 
in London stubble or autumn butter for consumption 
during the winter and until the new milk butter came 
from Ireland, continued for a good many years, but 
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when the imitation butter from Holland began to 
arrive from Hull it was often very difficult to sell 
overkept butter, and importers and dealers often 
found themselves encumbered with unsaleable butter 
and were at their wits’ end how to dispose of it. 
There was a dealer I knew who had bought early one 
year 200 firkins of Cork butter from a gentleman 
who represented a firm in Cork and also for an 
eminent soap manufacturer. The Manchester 
dealer, whom I will call Mr. Nemo, hit upon “a 
novel way of paying old debts,” which had a 
dramatic success. A few days before the bill he had 
accepted for the butter became due he sent for the 
party from whom he had bought the goods, and when 
he arrived he found’ Mr. Nemo very much worse for 
drink, which he had taken to because of his financial 
difficulties rendering a meeting of his creditors that 
would be necessary very soon. The butter was still 
unsold, the bulk being still at Water Street; would it 
not be better to withdraw the bill from the bank and 
take delivery of the goods again? This plan was 
adopted and Mr. Nemo quickly recovered from his 
lachrymose inebriety and is alive to this day I believe. 

On another occasion there were many dealers who 
had much overkept Irish butter on their hands who 
were delighted to receive the card of a German 
gentleman who had arrived at one of the hotels in 
Manchester anxious to buy as much cheap butter as 
he possibly could get. They lost no time in putting 
themselves in communication with this interesting 
foreigner, who undertook to take delivery and pay 
for the goods when he had concluded the rest of his 
purchases. The English dealers were so charmed 
with the German’s affability that they agreed to give 
him a dinner at his hotel on the day before the butter 
was to be delivered. They were hospitably inclined 
and gave the German the best of everything the hotel 
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could supply, and went to their virtuous couches and 
“slept the sleep of the just.” On the morrow, when 
they inquired at the hotel they found that the 
foreigner had paid his bill and left the hotel without 
saying where he was going. 

After a time it became known that a witty young 
Irishman had disguised himself and personated the 
German speculator so cleverly that none of his dupes 
recognised him as the Mr. Lehan whom they all knew 
as the representative of an eminent Cork firm on the 
Manchester market. It is now many years since the 
really clever Lehan died. “Alas! poor Yorick !” 

It must not be thought that in what I have written 
about the old style of Irish butter I wished to 
disparage its excellent, fine and good keeping 
qualities, but only to point out the slovenly way in 
which too often it was packed and the dirty appear- 
ance of the firkins. For in the early sixties in 
London I was showing Normandy butter that had 
just arrived at Brewers’ Quay to Mr. George Palmer, 
of the great firm of Huntley and Palmer, of Reading. 
He asked me how many there were in a parcel he 
liked. I foolishly said, “ Perhaps more than you 
would care to buy; there are 170 of them.” (It was 
in the spring of the year.) He replied by asking me, 
“How many casks of butter do you suppose we 
have in our cellars? Seeing I had made a mistake, 
I said, “ Perhaps 500”; and then he said, “It is 
nearer 5,000.”” “Why, wherever did you buy them?” 
said I; and he told me that for many months he had 
been buying every lot of really fine Irish butter he 
could meet with, ‘“ for,” said he, “‘ some of our cakes 
and biscuits will not be eaten for perhaps two years, 
and we must have the best of butter to make them 
keep. Foreign butter we buy for goods for 
immediate consumption.” 

This incident gave me my first lesson in the value 
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of good Irish butter, for the firm I was with were 
exclusively in the foreign provision trade. 

When gold was discovered in Australia crowds of 
adventurers rushed to the diggings, where provisions 
of all sorts were often scarce and always dear. 
They could get no butter at any price, so shipments 
of salt Cork butter packed in butter-cloth and 
surrounded by salt and pickle, were made to the 
Antipodes; and on one occasion the firm I was with 
had to sell a parcel of butter returned from 
Australia. It had twice been across the Equator 
and through the Tropics, and had lost all resemblance 
to butter, and was sold to a celebrated maker of 
ointment! In those days the cold air chambers on 
board steamers had not been invented. 


Ir1sH BUTTER. 
(New Style.) 


The fine butter which the late esteemed friend 
George Palmer so much appreciated was made by 
large dairy farmers keeping many cows, but there 
were many hundreds of small farmers who had only 
one or two cows, and made about as many firkins in a 
week. 

This was the old style, which needed reform; and 
it was Canon Bagot to whom the honour was due 
of introducing the “ gathered cream system.”’ Then 
a little later, say in 1887, my enterprising friend Mr. 
I. B. Dowdall, who established the firm of Dowdall 
Brothers in Hanging Ditch and Cork, was the first to 
introduce in Ireland the Danish system of separating 
the cream from the milk by centrifugal force. It 
must have been a very difficult task to induce the 
small farmers to adopt the Danish system so entirely 
different from everything they had been familiar 
with from their childhood. Nothwithstanding all 
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prejudices he succeeded in establishing four of the 
first public Irish creameries. The Danish system 
has now taken firm root in Ireland, and is favoured 
by the Agricultural Department of Irish Govern- 
ment. These creameries produce butter very nearly 
equal to the finest Danish, and it is packed in square 
boxes, though wider at the top than at the bottom 
so that the butter, neatly wrapped in vegetable paper, 
can be turned out on to the grocer’s counter and 
requires no scraping. There is no waste now. 

The historical Cork butter market still employs 
its expert and salaried butter tasters to classify the 
regiment of open firkins into Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
salt, and 1st and 2nd mild cured butter; and the 
Price Committee of selling brokers fix the price of 
the different qualities according to the demand daily. 
These prices are telegraphed immediately by the 
Press Association to all papers throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Forty years ago Cork prices were anxiously 
awaited by the Manchester merchants on Tuesday 
mornings, especially about the time of the new butter 
season opening at Cork. Now the dealer looks out 
on Thursdays for the price of best Danish fixed by 
Copenhagen Committee. 


The Sugar Trade in Hanging Ditch 
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Tue foremost place in this trade, in history and 
literature, is held by an enterprising and benevolent 
woman, named Mistress Jane Clowes, who lived in 
Half Street, next door to the ‘“‘ Crown and Thistle,” 
near “the Owd Church.” She was a confectioner 
and sugar boiler, and for her toffee and other sweet- 
meats she bought eight or nine tons of sugar per 
week* from Liverpool. The eccentric parson, old 
Joshua Brookes (1754—1821) was a _ constant 
customer for sweets to give to the children, and for 
stale bread cake or pastry to give to his pigeons, 
who were his favourite hobby. 

The Rev. Joshua Brookes, born 1754 and died 
1821, was educated at the Manchester Grammar 
School, took his B.A. degree at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, in 1778, and his M.A. three years later. 
He was appointed Chaplain at the Collegiate Church, 
Manchester, in 1790, where he spent more than thirty 
years. 

A very amusing account of Mrs Clowes and 
Parson Brookes is to be found in Mrs. Banks’ novel 
(founded on facts mostly narrated to her by her 
mother), entitled ‘““ A Manchester Man,” where also 
is the fullest description of Chetham College and 
the Grammar School, and of Peterloo. 

Sugar refining was made known to Europeans 
by a Venetian in 1503, and was first practised in 
England in 1659. The chief refiners were in 
London, Liverpool and Bristol, which were the ports 


* Mr. Swindells’ ‘‘ Manchester Streets,” p. 55. 
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at which the raw sugar arrived from the West Indian 
Colonies. It is reported that, when the British Fleet 
blockaded all the French ports and captured the 
ships bringing sugar from the French Colonies, 
Napoleon I. stimulated the beet sugar production, 
which has since assumed immense proportions, not 
only in France, but in other European countries, 
although forbidden in England for many years and 
for fiscal reasons and protection of British Colonial 
industry and the revenue from the heavy duty 
imposed on sugar before the advent of Free Trade. 

When I was a clerk in the City of London in 1842 
onwards, I remember paying one shilling per pound 
for lump sugar, which now I can buy at twopence 
halfpenny of equal quality. 

The sugar refiners’ works in London were in the 
Commercial Road leading from the docks on broad 
stone tram-lines for the wheels of the great waggons 
towards the Mile End Road, where the butchers’ 
slaughter-houses were, and the refiners obtained a 
good supply of bullocks’ blood used in the process 
of refining sugar, which then had to be baked into 
sugar loaves, and they came out beautiful, white, 
solid cones (the shape of a military shell for dealing 
destruction), in other words, a truncated cone. Then 
these loaves of sugar had to be broken up into small 
lumps which gave grocer apprentices plenty of work. 
Who now ever sees a loaf of sugar? “A sugar- 
loafed mountain”? would convey no idea of shape 
to a council school child in the 20th century. 

This old method of refining sugar was used in 
Manchester and Salford by the large firm of Binyon 
and Fryer, afterwards Fryer, Benson and Foster, in 
Chester Street, Hulme, and Messrs. Sharp and 
Galloway in Salford for many years. 

The largest sugar merchant in Hanging Ditch 
was Mr. Thomas Price, who from 1851 to 1875 
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(when he retired) did the largest share of the 
wholesale trade. Before the Crimean War Mr. Price 
accumulated an enormous stock of refined and other 
sugar, and when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1854-1856) had to provide “ the sinews of war,” he 
increased the duty on sugar to about twopence per 
pound. Mr. Price was then able to secure a regular 
trade with the retailers at a shilling to eighteen pence 
per cwt. less money, and made a fortune and retired 
(1875) and lived till 1896 to enjoy it. 

Of course there were many other large sugar 
merchants, such as Hankisson and Blore, Horsefall 
and Arnold, J. and R. Fox, Warburton and 
Dunkerley, N. S. and R. Crompton, William 
Woodward, W. R. Broadfield, Pearson and Rutter, 
and W. and S. Beresford among wholesale grocers. 
There were probably many other names which were 
in the last half of the nineteenth century engaged in 
the sugar trade in Hanging Ditch. For instance, I 
forgot my neighbours in Corporation Street, Messrs. 
Atcherley and Lunt, who retired from the trade when 
they had gained a competency, and though Mr. Lunt 
was offered the post of managing director of a 
limited liability company on very advantageous terms 
and for selling the goodwill of his business provided 
he would continue the management, he preferred to 
retire into private life. 

Mr. Roger Atcherley died on June 12th, 1909, at 
All Stretton, Shropshire, aged 78. 

The honour of completely revolutionising the 
system of refining cane sugar already described 1s 
due to Mr. Henry Tate, born in 1819 at Chorley, in 
Lancashire. He commenced business as a grocer 
when he was twenty years old, and prospered till 
he had three grocery establishments in Liverpool. 

In 1859 he became a sugar refiner at Earl Street, 
Liverpool (very much on the old-fashioned systems 
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used by his competitors) under the firm of Henry 
Tate and Co. In 1860 Mr. Tate took his four sons 
into partnership, namely, William Henry, Alfred, 
Edwin and Henry Tate jun., and the firm became 
Henry Tate and Sons. In 1870 they built a large 
modern refinery in Love Lane, Liverpool, and while 
this building was being erected the firm were offered 
the “ Bolvin Loiseau patent,’ which had been 
rejected by every sugar refiner of importance in 
Great Britain. If they accepted the offer they would 
have to sink a very large sum in new machinery and 
plant. They had already a large and increasing 
business in their refinery on the old-fashioned lines; 
why should they risk it for something entirely new? 
The sugars produced by this new process were 
unrivalled for purity and brilliance. So they 
accepted this patent for making crystals, and success 
was assured. 

In 1876 they made another great departure; they 
bought another French patent, “the Langan,” for 
making “cubes,” and the old sugar loaves disap- 
peared from the grocers’ shops, much to the relief 
of the “apprentices, idle or industrious,” and the 
convenience of housewives, who used to buy the 
loaves because a trifle cheaper in that form than 
chopped into lumps of uncertain weight and size. 

So great was that success of their business that the 
firm of Henry Tate and Sons built a really magnifi- 
cent refinery at Silvertown, on the Thames, close 
enough but not too near London, where they have 
an establishment replete with every means and 
appliances for the business and the comfort of the 
men and women employed. The bags of sugar are 
hoisted from the barges alongside, and without being 
touched by hands go up to the weighing and 
sampling room. There the sugars are sorted and 
consigned to their separate bins through holes in the 
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floor of the sampling room. In order to refine the 
sugar it is first dissolved in water and any insoluble 
impurities are removed by filtration through cotton 
cloths, and then the filtered solution which still 
contains the natural colouring matter is passed 
through cisterns containing animal charcoal which 
removes practically the whole of the colouring matter 
leaving an almost colourless liquor. In the “char” 
room are long rows of enormously large cylinders 
each of which 1s packed with tons of animal charcoal 
composed of grains of crushed burnt bones about 
the size of cannon powder. The liquor is now 
drawn off from the bottom of these cylinders, and is 
absolutely colourless. 

The next operation is the boiling off the water so 
as to cause the sugar to crystallize, and this is done 
in vacuum pans because liquids boil at a much lower 
temperature when the atmospheric pressure is wholly 
or partially removed. This is done partly to save 
expense and also to avoid the danger of darkening 
the sugar by overheating. These pans are barrel- 
shaped, and here the colourless solution, drawn off 
from the “char,” is concentrated. This is an opera- 
tion demanding the attention of competent workmen 
who from time to time draw off samples from the 
pans in order to judge the crystals and determine 
the exact moment for running the sugar off into the 
moulds. The sugar remains in the moulds until 
it cools, when it is placed into rapid centrifugal 
machines which throw off the remaining syrup. 

_ The sugar, which is now in the form of slabs or 
plates, is taken out of the moulds and “ stoved,” 
that is, hardened by means of hot filtered air. It 
now passes along a moving band to the cutting 
room, for it should be noticed one special feature 
of the process is that there is to be no handling. 
Then the sugar plates are automatically placed 
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under a triangular frame of knives which descends 
upon them, while a similar arrangement cuts them 
from below the frame. These cut the slabs into bars 
of sugar, but immediately this is done a second set 
of knives cutting at right angles to the first cuts them 
into cubes. The cubes fall into dancing riddles or 
sieves which retain the pieces of regular size, which 
then pass on moving bands to the weighing and 
packing rooms. 

Messrs. Tate and Sons make also smaller cubes, 
very popular with the ladies for four o’clock tea. 
They make also every kind of pure sugar sold by 
grocers. 

Great was the wealth that rewarded Henry Vate’s 
enterprise and good judgment, and great and many 
were the beneficent institutions which he established 
or aided, especially in Liverpool. Queen Victoria 
granted him a baronetcy in 1898, and he gave his 
gallery of British artists to the nation, and visitors to 
London will see it at Millbank, on the site of the 
model prison which was planned on the silent system 
and was thought very highly of. By the favour of 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons I visited 
that establishment, most complete in every respect 
except a due regard for humanity! The burden of 
silence tended to insanity. 

In 1888 Mr. Alfred Tate retired from the business, 
and Mr. Henry Tate jun. died. 

The senior partner, Sir Henry Tate, Bart., retired 
from the firm in 1896, and died in 1899, and his son, 
Sir W. H. Tate, Bart., had the honour of being 


High Sheriff of his native County Palatine of 
Lancaster. 


* BEET SUGAR.” 


The discovery of sugar in the beetroot in or about 
the year 1765 is due to an apothecary of Berlin, 
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Prussiaynamed Marggraff, who by means of alcohol 
obtained 6°2 per cent. of sugar from a white variety 
of beet and 4'5 per cent. from a red kind. 

But ever since the great Napoleon’s time the 
cultivation of the white beet has been adopted and 
subsidised by all the European States who had no 
colonies in the West Indies, and a vast quantity of 
cheap sugar has been imported into Great Britain 
even it is said below the cost price of its manufac- 
_ ture so as to enable the makers to keep up the high 
price in their own home markets. An instance of 
the Protection of an industry by imposing a high 
import duty, causing the native consumer to pay the 
said import duty indirectly in the high price current 
in protected countries. 

The foreign refiners received a drawback equiva- 
lent to the import duty, on all the sugar they 
exported from their own governments, 


“Pour encourager les autres.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
WitHy GROVE AND THE LATE Tuomas RepcarteE, J.P. 


THE name of Withy Grove is a modern corruption 
of Within Grieve, which is so named in title deeds 
of houses in Withy Grove. It was only in 1906, 
when the late Sir Campbell-Bannerman made his 
last speech in Edinburgh, I learnt the meaning of 
Grieves" Ele spoke, “he said; “to farmers and 
Grieves’; and then I found in the dictionary of 
_ Scotch words that the meaning of “grieve” is an 
overseer. 

Here, in the first year of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
there came a lad of fourteen to be apprenticed, and 
to pass fifty-six more years of a busy Manchester 
life in the Produce Market of Old Hanging Ditch. 

One day, many years ago, coming from the 
Library of Sir Humphrey Chetham’s College at the 
bottom of Fennel Street, | met my friend and 
neighbour, Thomas Redgate, J.P., who asked me 
where I had been; so I told him that I had gone 
there to get information about Hanging Ditch as it 
was in olden times. He said he had never been 
there though he had lived in Withy Grove more 
than fifty years. 

I told him that he would find it a most interesting 
place for it was a Monastic College, once the seat 
of the Earls de la Warre, one of whom became 
Rector of the Parish of Manchester. 

Perhaps some other merchant of Hanging Ditch 
and its vicinity may not know the greatest architec- 
tural relic of the Middle Ages which the City of 
Manchester possesses, nor why the Old Church was 
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called the “ Collegiate Church” until 1847, when 
it was to be styled the Cathedral, for in that year 
Manchester received its first Bishop and thereby 
became a City, according to the law of the Church. 

Earl de la Warre, when he became Rector, 
founded a Sacred Guild as a Collegiate Institution, 
whose members were bound to perform the necessary 
offices of the Parish Church and to whom the old 
Baronial Hall was given as a place of residence. 

The College of Manchester was dissolved in 
1547, but when Queen Mary came to the throne 
she founded the College again. But under Queen 
Elizabeth it became Protestant again, and under 
Charles the Second many of its clergy refused to 
comply with the Act of Uniformity and were turned 
out in 1662, and became Nonconformists. 

The Memorial Hall, in Albert Square, commemo- 
rates the 2,000 clergy who resigned their Livings 
rather than Conform. 

Mr. Redgate was a native of Nuneaton and came 
to Manchester about 1837, and was apprenticed to 
William Butterworth, a grocer in Withy Grove. 
After serving his time he was with Isaac Warburton, 
also a grocer, in Swan Street for several years; 
then he represented Warburton and Dunkerly as a 
commercial traveller and salesman. 

When in 1867 that firm failed, Mr. Redgate was 
a creditor for a considerable sum. He then estab- 
lished himself at the same address. 

Thomas Redgate, although often suffering from 
rheumatism contracted from sleeping in a damp bed, 
was always a very busy man and ever the first to 
arrive at the warehouse in the morning. He was 
fond of a bit of fun and would even tell a joke at 
his own expense. 

Thus, one day standing in front of the warehouse 
in Withy Grove, next to the Seven Stars Inn, a 
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stranger came up to him asking the way to Shudehill 
Market. “Why man, you are almost in hee 4 
thought everybody knew where Shudehill Market 
was.” 

When the stranger had passed on, Dunkerley 
asked Redgate if he knew where Milner Street was? 
“No,” said Redgate, “I have never seen such a 
street in Manchester.” So William Dunkerley led 
him by the elbow just round the corner of the block 
in which they were standing and pointed to the name 
of Milner Street on the corner wall. 

“On the road” Redgate was always a cheerful 
companion, and | am told that coming from Burnley 
on Saturdays with other Commercials, when the 
train stopped at Accrington a great many people 
wanted to get into their carriage, so he quietly said, 
“ I advise you not to come here, see what a charge 
I have got”; they thought he was a detective with 
his prisoners. So every Saturday the compartment 
was used in the same way for the Commercials to 
their comfort and amusement. 

His business was his pleasure and he worked 
hard at it, but he worked just as hard on a Sunday 
at the Sunday Schools in connexion with the 
Congregational Church in Rusholme Road, off 
Oxford Street, Chorlton-on-the-Medlock, which was 
quite a clear stream when Mr. Redgate first knew it, 
in 1837, and almost country; and many were the 
carriages (of well to do people who were among the 
élite of Nonconformity) at that Church. 

I remember Mr. Redgate told me, years ago, that 
he had taught a class of men in the Sunday School 
for more than forty years: and at the Christmas 
gatherings there would often be representatives of 
three generations in his class. 

I found his name 1s held in high esteem and some 
of his fellow teachers were glad to receive an 
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enlarged photograph of him, which I presented to 
them in July, 1906. 

I am told that if by any chance he was unable to 
attend his class he always supplied a substitute. 

Thomas Redgate told me how he became a 
Radical. The Squire of the Parish near Nuneaton 
where he was born was a strong Tory, and would 
not let his father buy a bit of land to build a house 
or a chapel, because he was a Nonconformist. 

As-a colleague in trade he was the most com- 
panionable of men, and on Tuesday afternoons 
after business was over, he and Mathew Hudson 
and a select few met in a little room in the Seven 
Stars (where Harrison Ainsworth laid the scene of 
his “Guy Fawkes” meetings and concealment). 
There would Redgate discuss, amid a cloud of 
tobacco smoke, the topics of the day and what the 
top market price of butter. 

He was Chairman of the Rusholme Libera] Club, 
and he and [| attended the meeting of Hardcastle 
and Egerton, the Tory M.P.’s at the General 
Election in 1880, who were defeated by William 
Agnew and Robert Leake, to our great satisfaction. 

Redgate was the last of the Chairmen of the 
Manchester Creditors’ Association of Wholesale 
Dealers, in 1883, when Joseph Chamberlain’s 
Bankruptcy Bill was passed appointing Official 
Receivers under the Board of Trade. 

On January 12th, 1894, our friend Thomas 
Redgate died, aged 70 years, and was buried in the 
Southern Cemetery, near to the grave of his wife. 
Fifty-six of those working years were spent in 
Withy Grove, the out-lying part of the Hanging 
Ditch Produce Market. 

He was highly respected and was made a Justice 
of the Peace. Those of us who knew him as a 
colleague and comrade, cherish his memory. 


Mr. Charles Pearson and the Creditors’ 


Association of Wholesale Dealers 


CHAPTER XITI. 


Mr. CHARLES PEARSON AND THE CREDITORS’ 


ASSOCIATION OF WHOLESALE DEALERS. 


Durine the American Civil War, 1861—65, and 
the Franco-Prussian War in 1870,."ngland became 
the carriers for Europe and America, and a great 
expansion of her export and home trade resulted 
and a period of high prices ruled for several years 
and prosperity seemed to have taken up her abode 
in Lancashire, especially in the coal districts. 

Amusing tales can be told of the luxury of the 
colliers. A pianoforte dealer told the writer he had 
sold a piano to a collier who housed it in his cottage 
with its stone floor, not exactly suited to that delicate 
instrument. I know my informant’s statement may 
be implicitedly relied on. 

The retail grocery trade prospered exceedingly 
for several years and so did building societies into 
which many grocers largely went, greatly to the loss 
of the wholesale dealers. Meetings of Creditors 
frequently occurred, and it was there that I often 
met Mr. Charles Pearson, as fellow sufferer. 

One day, early in 1877, Mr. Pearson came into 
my warehouse with two blue paper notices of 
creditors’ meetings in his hand. 

He asked me if I had ever noticed two clauses of 
the Bankruptcy Act 1869, which provided for 
creditors to take possession of insolvents’ estates 
earlier than in the previous Bankruptcy Act. 

I said I had, but he had signed scores of these 
documents without noticing the two clauses and the 
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documents he had signed, authorised the accountant 
(sending him the notice) to act as his proxy in the 
matter. 

After some conversation we decided to call a 
meeting of wholesale dealers at the Mitre Hotel, 
close to the Cathedral, to a stiff tea, under the 
presidency of Mr. Councillor Kilvert, lard refiner. 

About two dozen members of various trades 
assembled, and after tea, decided to form the 
Manchester Creditors’ Association of Wholesale 
Dealers; and offices were taken in City Buildings, 
69, Hanging Ditch. 

The First Report of this Association for the year 
ending April 30th, 1878, is now before me, but I 
had no hand in writing it. 

The first Annual Meeting of the Association was 
held at the Trevelyan Hotel, Corporation Street, 
on Thursday, the 5th day of June, 1878, Mr. Charles 
Pearson in the chair. 

There was a large attendance of members com- 
posed principally of wholesale grocers, provision 
merchants, boot and shoe merchants, tea and coffee 
merchants, corn millers and factors, butter mer- 
chants, wholesale druggists, drysalters, soap manu- 
facturers, and others. 

After the reading of the Annual Report and 
Finance Statement, it was resolved on the motion 
of the chairman, seconded by Mr. Frederick Moss, 
J.P., and supported by Mr. E. W. Roylance: 
“That the Annual Report and Financial Statement 
now read be received and adopted and that the same 
be printed and circulated, under the direction of the 
committee.” 

After some other formal business and resolutions 
were passed the meeting adjourned for tea. 

Upon reassembling, the meeting was considerably 
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augmented, and Mr. Pearson, the chairman, again 
took the chair. 

He read letters of apology and regret for non- 
attendance from Mr. Alderman Bennett and Mr. 
Charles Sever (the president and vice-president of 
the Guardian Trade Society) and Mr. Gillibrand, 
the vice-president of the Home Trade Association. 
Mr. Pearson bade welcome to all present. 

He said it was just twelve months since they 
launched their little bark upon the ocean with some 
trepidation. 

They had brought the vessel into harbour and 
with a valuable cargo too, for they had paid for the 
vessel all expenses and had a balance left. He 
could sincerely congratulate the members on the 
position of the Association. 

They had made, as it were, a new departure when 
they undertook this venture, in the way of winding 
up insolvents’ estates. The Association, through 
their Secretary (Mr. Eckersley), had undertaken 
work of the most important character. He also 
wished to call attention to the fact that their 
Secretary was a salaried servant, and therefore 
under the control of the committee. 


Their first object was to secure unanimity of 
action. They wished to get traders who were in 
difficulties to consult the principal creditors rather 
than people who were not interested in the matter 
at all. By that means expense was avoided, 
expedition was secured, and on the whole the results 
had been satisfactory. 


If unfortunately liquidation was resolved on, they 
tried to arrange a preliminary meeting to get all the 
creditors to act together. 

Speaking generally, their wish was that a trade 
creditor or their Secretary should always be the 
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trustee, and in that way better control couid be 
secured. 

Mr. Pearson went on to describe the steps which 
had been taken in the matter of the Inquiry Depart- 
ment and the Debt Collecting Department, which, 
in the face of considerable difficulties, had already 
done good work and would when properly organised 
do very much more. 


He concluded by again welcoming all present, 
especially strangers. (Applause.) 


Mr. Reuben Spencer (Chairman of Rylands and 
Co. Limited) the President of the Home Trade 
Association, expressed his gratification at meeting 
the company. He had the honour, he said, to 
belong to an Association of which the dealings were 
exclusively in dry goods, but speaking generally, 
he found they had adopted very much the same 
principles. They seemed to have recognised the 
necessity of preparing to look at the difficulties of 
others as well as their own, and they seemed in some 
points to possess an organisation which was lacking 
in the Home Trade. 

Much good could doubtless be done by the 
inquiry department, and it was well to gather up as 
much information as possible and to keep it care- 
fully registered and entered, but his experience had 
taught him, that in spite of all care, much of a non- 
dependable character got on to the books, and he 
warned them not to depend too much or entirely on 
that information. 

Mr. Reuben Spencer, after explaining the efforts 
of the Home Trade in raising a fund of £10,000 to 
prosecute fraudulent traders, said, “ they could not 
condemn sufficiently the too frequent practice on 
the part of debtors of rushing off to a solicitor the 
moment they felt the pressure, instead of coming 
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straight to the creditors, as they did when the 
account was first opened.” 


He concluded his interesting speech by wishing 
the Association great and yearly increasing success. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Bennett, the Secretary of the Corn Exchange, 
said a few words expressing his warm sympathy with 
the general objects of the Association. 


Mr. Stanley, J.P., moved “ That the best thanks 
of the members of this Association are due to Mr. 
Charles Pearson, for his untiring energy and valu- 
able services as Chairman during the past year, and 
this meeting desire to express to him the obligations 
which they are under for the great exertions in 
initiating so useful an institution. 

Mr. F. Moss, J.P., seconded the motion, and in 
complimentary phrase referred to the competence 
of the Chairman, and spoke of the necessity for the 
existence of the Association, quoting his personal 
experience in favour of it. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and Mr. 
Pearson responded. 

Mr. Beresford moved, Mr. Walker seconded, and 
Mr. R. Nield supported: “ That the hearty thanks 
of the members be, and they are hereby tendered to 
Mr. H. B. Wilkinson for his indefatigable, earnest, 
and efficient services as Honorary Secretary, believ- 
ing that to his exertions the existence and success of 
the Association are in a great measure due.” 

Each of these gentlemen spoke in the highest 
terms of Mr. Wilkinson’s services. 

Mr. Wilkinson acknowledged the compliment. 

Mr. Councillor Keevney moved, Mr. John Royle 
seconded, and Mr. David Little supported: “ That 
the best thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Kay, 
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the Treasurer, and to Messrs. Hargrave and Guest, 

the Auditors, for their valuable services during the 
ear. 

i Messrs. Kay, Hargrave, and Guest responded in 

suitable terms. 

Mr. James A. Nield moved, Mr. Fryd seconded, 
and Mr. W. H. Williamson supported: “ That the 
thanks of this meeting be accorded to the members 
of the Committee for their services during the past 
year. 

Mr. Chambers responded on behalf of the Com- 
mittee. 

The usual vote of thanks to the Chairman brought 
the meeting to a close. 
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COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 1877-8. 


Chairman: 


- Cuartes Pearson (Messrs. Pearson & Rutter), 98, Corporation 


Street, Wholesale Grocer. 


- William Berisford (Messrs. S. & W. Berisford), 22, Withy Grove, 


Wholesale Grocer, and Mill Street, Macclesfield, Wine Merchant. 


. Edwin Butterworth (Messrs. E. Butterworth & Co.), 52, Ward’s 


Buildings, Deansgate, Merchant. 


. John Bowker, 20, Withy Grove, Provision Merchant. 
. John Chadwick, Hanging Ditch, Fruit and Spice Merchant. 
. R. H. Chambers (Messrs. R. H. Chambers & Son), 92, Corporation 


Street, Tea Merchant. 


. Thomas Guest (Messrs. Thomas Guest & Co.), 45, Carnarvon Street, 


Manufacturing Confectioner. 


. Henry Hargrave, Pigot’s Court, Merchant. 
. Charles Harris (Messrs. Skidmore & Harris), Back South Parade, 


Deansgate, Paper Merchant. 


. David Hill (Messrs. David Hill & Co.), Watling Street, Wholesale 


Clothier. 


. James Kay (Messrs. James Kay & Co.), 56, Corporation Street, 


Provision Merchant. 


. Councillor Peter Keevney, White Hart Court, Withy Grove, Tea 


Merchant. 


. Frederick Moss, J.P., West Gore St. Mills, Salford, Corn Miller. 
. Richard Nield, Shudehill, Wholesale Druggist. 
. Joseph Palin (Messrs. Palin, Robinson & Co.), Hanging Ditch, Corn 


and Commission Merchant. 


. Thomas Redgate (Messrs. Redgate & Co.), Withy Grove, Provision 


Merchant. 


. John Royle, Shudehill, Boot and Shoe Merchant. 
. Robert Stanley, J.P. (Messrs. R. Stanley & Co.), 67, Corporation 


Street, Tea Merchant. 


. Joseph Stocks, Old Corn Exchange Chambers, Hanging Ditch, 


Butter Merchant. 


. William Shaw, Dantzic Street, Boot and Shoe Merchant. 
. Jonathan Walker (Messrs. Lahrey & Walker), Fennell Street, Tea 


and Coffee Merchant. 


. Henry B. Wilkinson, 66a, Corporation Street, Butter Factor. 


Auditors: 
Mr. Henry Harcrave and Mr. Tuomas GUEST. 


Secretary: 
JAMES ECKERSLEY. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Armstrong, Ridley, White Hart Court, Tea Merchant. 

Ashbrook, T. & J., Todd Street, Provision Merchant. 

Atcherley & Lunt, Greenwood Street, Wholesale Grocers. 

Barratt & Co., Corporation Street, Corn and Cheese Factors. 

Barker, James, 19a, Shudehill, Shoe Merchant. 

Baxendell, Robert, 43, New Bailey Street, Corn Miller. 

Bentley, William, Dantzic Street, Wholesale Drysalter. 

Berry William, Rochdale Road, Blacking Manufacturer. 

Berisford, S. & W., Withy Grove and Macclesfield, Wholesale Grocers 
and Wine Merchants. 

Bibby, W. H., Withy Grove, Cheese Factor. 

Binyons, Robinson & Co., St. Ann’s Square, Tea Merchants. 

Bland, G. W., Withy Grove, Wholesale Grocer. 

Blore, H. L., Withy Grove, Wholesale Grocer. 

Boothman, Jonathan, Thorniley Brow, Leather Merchant. 

Bowker, John, Withy Grove, Provision Merchant. 

Bradbury & Co., High Street, Shoe Manufacturers. 

Broady, T. & R., Shudehill, Provision Merchants. 

Broadfield, W. R., Cannon Street, Tea Merchant. 

Brocklehurst and Goodwin, 78, Corporation Street, Provision Merchants. 

Bromiley & Son, 14, Cateaton Street, Tea Merchants. 

Burgess & Henshaw, Green’s Lane, C.-on-M., Soap Manufacturers. 

Butterworth, Edwin & Co., Deansgate, Merchants. 

Butterworth, Allcock & Co., Soap Street, Wholesale Drysalters. 

Candlin, H. J. (Executors of Hargreaves), 44, Swan Street, Tobacco 
Manufacturers. 

Chadwick, John, Hanging Ditch, Spice Merchant. 

Chambers, R. H. & Son, Corporation Street, Tea, Coffee and Cigar 
Merchants 

Clegg, Robert & Co., Hanging Ditch, Provision Merchants. 

Colman, J. & J., Hanging Ditch and Norwich, Mustard Manufacturers. 

Cook, W. & Co., Lancaster Avenue, Tea Merchants. 

Crouchley & Unsworth, Hanging Ditch, Tea Merchants. 

Cutting, Charles, junr., Hanging Ditch, Provision Merchant. 

Davies, Harrison & Co.,-Turner Street, Boot Manufacturers. 

Dawson, William, Corporation Street, Tea Merchant. 

Dawson, G. T. L. & Co., Eyam, Boot Manufacturers. 

Dobell, 8. & Co., Withy Grove, Provision Merchants. 

Downs & McWhire, Ashton-under-Lyne, Provision Merchants. 
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Doyle & Bowler, Shudehill, Boot Merchants. 

Driscall, Daniel O., Bandon, County Cork, Ireland, Butter Merchant. 
Duckworth, James, Todd Street Tea Merchant. 

Dunkerley, Wm. junr., & Co., Corporation Street, Provision Merchants. 
Dyson & Co., Marble Street, Boot Manufacturers. 

Falconer, Robert, Pigot’s Court, Paper Merchant. 

Fardon’s Vinegar Co., Lancaster Avenue, Vinegar Manufacturers. 
Fecht Brothers, Greenwood Street, Provision Merchants. 

Fryd, Edward, Corporation Street, Produce Importer. 

Garforth, S. W., Corporation Street, Tea Merchant. 

Gatenby, R. & Co., Simpson Street, Soap Manufacturers 

Gilbert Brothers, Nantwich, Shoe Manufacturers. 

Gilbey, W. & A., Cross Street, Wine Merchants. 

Gocht, T. H. & Sons, Kettering, Boot Manufacturers. 

Gossage & Sons, Widnes, Soap Manufacturers. 

Gray, Dunn & Co., Watling Street, Biscuit Manufacturers. 

Green, R. B., Hanging Ditch, Commission Merchant. 

Greenlees, David A. & Co., Sugar Lane, Wholesale Drysalters. 
Groves & Whitnall, Regent Road, Salford, Brewers. 

Guest, Thos. & Co., Carnarvon Street, Manufacturing Confectioners. 
Hargrave, Henry, Pigot’s Court, Butter Merchant. 

Hassall, Thomas, Piccadilly, Salt Merchant. 

Hepworth, F. & Co., Withy Grove, Tea Merchants. 

Hill, David & Co., Watling Street, Wholesale Clothiers. 

Hobson, Jno. & Son, Tib Street, Boot Manufacturers. 

Hodson & Arnold, Fennell Street, Wholesale Grocers. 

Holbrook, W. D. & Co., Hanging Ditch, Sauce Manufacturers, &c. 
Holme, John, Hanging Ditch, Leather Merchant. 

Howlett & White, Norwich, Shoe Manufacturers. 

Hunter, F. & Co., Hanging Ditch, Butter Merchants. 

Hussey & Tickle, Hanging Ditch, Cheese Factors. 

Irwin, Richard, Hanging Ditch, Tea Merchant. 

Jackson, G. F., Hatton, Cheshire, Cheese Factor. 

Jackson, Peter, junr., Todd Street, Tea Merchant. 

Joyce, Walter, Shudehill, Shoe Manufacturer. 

Johnson & Hobbs, Smedley Road, Wire Workers. 

Kay, James & Co., Corporation Street, Provision Merchants. 
Kearsley, James, Broughton Road, Corn Miller. 

Keevney, Peter, White Hart Court, Tea Merchant. 

Kerridge, John, Shudehill, Shoe Merchant. 

Kilvert, Nicholas, Mark Lane, Lard Refiner. 

Labrey & Walker, Fennell Street, Tea Merchants. 

Lever, F., Hanging Ditch, Paper Merchant. 

Lill, G. H., Shudehill, Wholesale Grocer. 
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Lonsdale & Co., Fennell Street, Provision Merchants. 

Longbottom, J. & J., Hanging Ditch, Butter Merchants. 

Longbottom, John, Limerick and Withy Grove, Butter Merchant. 

Maguire & Co., Lancaster Avenue, Provision Merchants. 

Marsh, J. & Sons, Pendleton, Wholesale Grocers. 

Maw & Mainprice, Corporation Street, Tea and Coffee Merchants. 

McDougall Bros., 68, Port Street, Corn Millers and Chemical Manu- 
facturers. 

McLeod & Stanton, Hanging Ditch, Commission Agents. 

Meakin, J. J., Fennell Street, Tea Merchant. 

Middleton, J. & Sons, Withy Grove, Corn Merchants. 

Morris, C. & Co., Hanging Ditch, Tea Merchants. 

Moss, Frederick, J.P., West Gore Street, Salford, Corn Miller. 

Nield, A. M., Miller Street, Wholesale Drysalter. 

Nield, J. A., Shudehill, Wholesale Grocer. 

Nield, Richard, Shudehill, Wholesale Druggist. 

Orme, Wm., Ashton-under-Lyne, Provision Merchant. 

Palin, Robinson & Co., Hanging Ditch, Corn Merchants. 

Patterson & Belshaw, Hanging Ditch, Provision Merchants. 

Peake, Thomas, Derby, Boot Manufacturers. 

Pearson & Rutter, Corperation Street, Wholesale Grocers. 

Peters Bros., Half Street, Corn Merchants 

Platt, J. & Co., Hanging Ditch, Sugar Merchants. 

Powell, Thos., Son & Co., Preston, Biscuit Manufacturers. 

Proctor, Robert, Nicholas Creft, Leather Merchant. 

Plant, Richard, Shudehill, Wholesale Grocer. 

Redgate, Thos. & Co., Withy Grove, Butter Merchants. 

Rider, Henry & Son, Shudehill, Provision Merchants. 

Rimmington, Vickers & Co., London, Merchants. 

Robinson, James, Mark Lane, Butter Merchant. 

Romler, Svendsen & Co., Mark Lane, Produce Importers. 

Roylance, E. W., Greenwood Street, Butter Merchant. 

Royle, John, Shudehill, Boot and Shoe Manufacturer. 

Sankey, John, 10, Dale Street, Match Manufacturer. 

Sargent, Frederick & Co., 74, Corporation Street, Tea Merchants. 

Saville, W. A., Back Turner Street, Shoe Manufacturer. 

Scotson, Samuel, Corporation Street, Provision Merchant. 

Seddon, R., Salford, Provision Merchant. 

Shaw, William, Dantzic Street, Shoe Manufacturer. 

Skeffington, John, Hanover Street, Shoe Manufacturer. 

Skidmore & Harris, Back South Parade, Paper Merchants. 

Smith, J. & E., Back Turner Street, Shoe Manufacturers. 

Smith & Tomlinson, Thomas Street, Shoe Manufacturers. 

Smylie, Jas. & Son, Fennell Street, Provision Merchants. 
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Squirrell, 8. A., Shudehill, Shoe Manufacturer. 

Stanley, R. & Co., Corporation Street, Tea Merchants. 
Stockport Fruit Preserving Co., Heaton Norris, Fruit Preservers, &c. 
Stocks, Joseph, Hanging Ditch, Butter Merchant. 

Sugden & Son, Brighouse, Corn Miller. 

Sutcliffe, H. & Co., 49 & 51, Thomas Street, Grocers’ Outfitters. 
Taylor, Joseph, Radcliffe, Preserve Manufacturer. 

Taylor, Joshua, Ashton-under-Lyne, Corn Factor. 

Thom, David & Co., Pendleton, Soap Manufacturers. 

Twigge & Butters, Liverpool, Wholesale Grocers. 

Tinker, F. W., St. Helens, Scap Manufacturer. 

Waterhouse, Jabez, Ashton-under-Lyne, Wholesale Drysalter. 
Watson, Dunn & Co., Corporation Street, Provision Merchants. 
Warburton, E. & §., & Co., Withy Grove, Tea Merchants. 
Warburton, Thomas, Fennell Street, Provision Merchant 

Ward & Sheffield, Earls Barton, Shoe Manufacturers. 

Wardle, William, Withy Grove, Cheese Merchant. 

White, Jas. & Co., Ashton-under-Lyne, Tobacco Manufacturers. 
Whitworth, Edwin, Sugar Lane, Provision Merchant. 
Whitworth & Duncan, Withy Grove, Wholesale Grocers. 
Wilkinson, H. B., 66a, Corporation Street, Butter Factor. 
Wilkinson, Wm., Hanging Ditch, Wholesale Grocer. 

Williamson, J. E., Shudehill, Wholesale Druggist. 

Williamson, W. H., Dantzic Street, Wholesalter Drysalter. 
Wilson, H. C. & Co., Newton Heath, Brewers. 

Withy, Geo. & Co., Garden Street, Manufacturing Confectioners. 
Woodward & Son, Greenwood Street, Butter Merchants. 
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Thirty years have passed away since 1878 and so 
have most of the twenty-three men named in the 
Committee of Management. The Secretary, Mr. 
Eckersley, the youngest man of all, being the first 
to depart this life. 

One of the few survivors, Mr. John Royle, 
attained in 1903 the honour of being the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor of Manchester. 

That “the Manchester Creditors’ Association of 
Wholesale Dealers” met a long-felt want, is shown 
by the list of 151 traders, 144 of whom paid two 
guineas each in the first year, without canvassing or 
solicitation. There were probably many other firms 
who did not join the Society, but of the 151 who did, 
there were | 


14 wholesale grocers. 
20 Fe tea and coffee dealers. 
42 +s bacon, butter, and cheese dealers. 
IO Hf corn dealers. 
” boot and shoe dealers. 
x drysaltery dealers. 
“i sugar and confectionery dealers. 
. paper dealers. 
i. soap dealers. 
i tobacco dealers. 
* drug dealers. 
brewers. 
wholesale fruit preservers. 
. leather dealers. 
a biscuit bakers. 
. spice dealers. 
ty lard refiner. 
various wholesale dealers, in wine down to 
blacking. 
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151 wholesale dealers. 


Ture Lars CHARLES PEARSON. 
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The foregoing list of their names and addresses 
may interest some of my readers, though to me they 
are, too many of them, only memories of departed 
friends. 

The Creditors’ Association itself departed this 
life in 1883 when Mr. Chamberlain’s new Bank- 
ruptcy Act came into force, appointing Official 
Receivers under the Board of Trade. 

The Chairmen of the Creditors’ Association were 
Mr. Charles Pearson, Mr. William Beresford, Mr. 
Jonathan Walker, and Mr. Thomas Redgate. 


Mr. CHARLES PEARSON. 


The modern market town of Manchester had 
extended itself from the feudal part around Hanging 
Ditch, towards the South in the neighbourhood of 
the road to London, where in the second half of the 
eighteenth century a large population had gathered 
and some large grocery businesses were founded, 
as will be seen in several pages of this book. 

Among these was that of Thomas Fildes, in or 
before 1780, in London Road, grocer. This 
gentleman, together with the celebrated John 
Lancaster, founded in the London Road the first 
Sunday School in Manchester, in the year 1785. 

Subsequently Mr. Thomas Fildes established his 
sons, James and Thomas, in business as wholesale 
grocers on Shudehill, under the firm of J. and T. 
Fildes: and the business was carried on there by 
the surviving partner, Mr. James Fildes, whose 
daughter was married to Mr. Charles Pearson. 

This gentleman was born in 1823 at Ingleby 
Barwicke, near Yarm, Yorkshire. 

He came to Manchester in 1858 on the death of 
his father-in-law, James Fildes, in order to take 
over the business of James and Thomas Fildes, 
which had been conducted for some little time 
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previously by the late Mr. James Fildes; one of 
whose apprentices was Mr. James Rutter, a native 
of Wardle, near Nantwich, born in 1830, and was 
apprenticed to Mr. Fildes in 1845 on Shudehill and 
remained with him until the latter’s death. 

Mr. Rutter entered into partnership with Mr. 
Charles Pearson on January Ist, 1859, and they 
carried on the business under the firm of Pearson 
and Rutter on Shudehill. 

In 1863, Pearson and Rutter acquired the business 
of Horsfall and Arnold in Hanging Ditch, to which 
place they removed and carried on business there 
until 1873 when their premises were sold and 
required for alterations. 

Messrs. Pearson and Rutter then built the ware- 
house in Corporation Street and remained there 
until 1889 when they sold their warehouse to the 
Wholesale Co-operative Society, as did also Messrs. 
Sharp and Galloway their premises adjacent. 

Pearson and Rutter then removed to Fennel 
Street, Nos. 47—51, their present address. 

Their firm continues under the same title to this 
day, although it was converted into a private limited 
company in 1896; and the present directors are 
Mr. James Fildes Pearson, his brother Mr. Charles 
Pearson, and Mr. George Street. 

Mr. Charles Pearson, the senior of the firm of 
Pearson and Rutter, died in April, 1887, aged 63: 
and his partner, Mr. James Rutter, died on April 
10, 1901, aged 70. 


The Tea Trade in Hanging Ditch 
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GHAPEER XIV. 
Tue Tea TRADE IN Hancine DITCH. 


Ir is my good fortune to have a “Friend,” a 
neighbour, and contemporary in Mr. Walker 
Unsworth, a retired wholesale tea dealer, whose 
once handsome building stands between the new 
Corn and Produce Exchange and Mr. Barclay’s 
(companion house), Argyle Chambers. He is the 
most patriarchal-looking old bachelor of my 
acquaintance and a well-built octogenarian. 

Chatting with him over the tea cups one evening 
he remarked how much easier is now the lot of the 
grocer’s assistant, when so many articles he hands 
across the counter are neatly packed in paper bags 
and boxes duly labelled and advertised by the 
wholesale dealer, at the expense of the consumers 
who calmly pay the price without seeing the goods; 
compared with the life of the grocer’s apprentice 
sixty or seventy years ago. 

He was the son of a grocer, a member of the 
Society of Friends, near Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 
He was apprenticed to Smith and Tuke, grocers 
and tallow chandlers, Bradford, whose shop was 
opposite the Leeds Road; and while he was there 
the Leeds Coach was upset near by and several of 
the passengers were brought into the shop: the site 
of which is now occupied by the Bradford Town 
Hall. 

The raw sugars from the various West Indian 
Islands came there in great hogsheads of different 
qualities and colours, some very soft and luscious, 
with so much of rum in the sugar near the bottom 
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that a sweet-toothed apprentice might easily get 
tipsy with it; others so hard that they required a 
pickaxe to break up the sugar and then they had 
to grind it. 

One never sees these great hogsheads now 
standing empty near a grocer’s shop, as I have 
seen them in London when I was a boy, and almost 
envied the other fellows who climbed on to the sides 
and scrabbled with their finger nails for the sugar 
sticking to the inside staves of the great casks. 

I have a picture of such a scene copied from a 
drawing by the London poet and humourist, Tom 
Hood, under which he wrote a line from Thomas 
Moore, the Irish poet, “ There’s nothing half so 
sweet in life as love’s young dream.” 

After completing his apprenticeship, Walker 
Unsworth came to Manchester about 1847, and 
entered the establishment of Binyons, Hunter and 
Co., which became afterwards Binyons, Robinson 
and Co., in St. Ann’s Square, where he lived for 
four years, and after an interval of two years he 
returned there for another term of four years. 

It was an old firm established in 1817, in Oldham 
Street originally, and is still in Manchester. 

During the second term of four years he had for 
companions, James Kay and Henry Crouchley, with 
the latter of whom ‘he entered into partnership and 
began business in Withy Grove, and afterwards they 
built for themselves the house in Hanging Ditch, 
designed by Mr. W. H. M. Ward, 53, Oxford Street, 
the architect also of Mr. Barclay’s house. 

When Mr. Unsworth came to Manchester the 
lowest price of tea was three shillings per pound 
and the highest prices were sixteen and seventeen 
shillings per pound. 

How different from the present machine-packed 
quarter or half pound packets of “‘ Special Blends ” 
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of tea from one shilling per pound, in half a dozen 
grades of quality, up to two shillings per pound, 
the “ Finest in the World” (“at the price,” be it 
understood). 


While Mr. Unsworth was at Binyons and 
Robinson’s in St. Ann’s Square, they had _ their 
Coffee Roasting place and Stables in or near the 
Town’s Yard, where everything belonging to the 
town “in the rough” was housed and where the first 
fire brigade was exercised. 


In Mr. L. M. Hayes’ “Reminiscences of 
Manchester ” there is an illustration of the Town’s 
Yard and a little house in the centre, which was 
supposed to be set on fire so that the firemen could 
learn to put it out and to extricate supposed inmates. 


The Town’s Yard was a triangular piece of 
ground, now the site of the present grand Town 
Hall in Albert Square, opened in 1877. 


Mount Street, where the Friend’s Meeting House 
now stands, did not run into and across Albert 
Square and out into Cross Street (then called Red 
Street), but was approached from St. Ann’s Square 
by a street called South Street, which was cut 
through a squalid neighbourhood and an old burial 


ground. 


This part of Manchester is now the highly 
respectable Brasennose Street and John Dalton 
iter 


Mr. Unsworth has given me a list of old tea 
dealers he has known in Manchester: 


Binyons and Hunter, namely, Thomas Binyon, 
Edward Binyon, and John Hunter; afterwards 
Binyons, Robinson and Co., including George 
Robinson, George Henry Fryer, and Joseph 
Buckley. 
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At the corner of John Dalton Street and 
Deansgate was the shop of Ishmael Nash and his 
son Thomas, tea dealers, who also opened a bank. 


Jonathan Labrey and Jonathan Walker of Saint 
Mary’s Gate. 

William Labrey and John Whitlow in Sugar Lane. © 

Thomas Labrey had many shops in Deansgate, 
Swan Street, and Market Street. 

Joseph Walker and Richard Irwin in Hanging 
Ditch. 

Thomas Reckets and Robert Jackson also in 
Hanging Ditch, afterwards Jackson and Irwin. 

Thomas Satterthwaite, Piccadilly, later J. Wood- 
rough, his manager, Swan Street corner of Oldham 
Street. 

Nathaniel Gould and Brother, at the bottom of 
Market Street. 


Hugh Whittingham; Thomas Hodgson, Oxford 
Reet. 


Richardson and Roebuck, Market Place. 


All these persons I have (Mr. Unsworth says) 
known in business and they are all deceased, and 
most of them were members of the Society of 
Friends. 

He also knew Sharp and Scott, tea dealers, who 
also had a sugar refinery in Salford. 

Peter Bratt, Oldham Street and Swan Street. 

Poyser, of Cateaton Street, now C. E. Poyser and 
grandsons, Withy Grove. 

Thomas Robinson, tea dealer and tobacconist, in 
Withy Grove, where also Crouchley and Unsworth 
began business in 1866. 

John Mark, formerly with Richardson and 
Roebuck, now Sir John Mark, St. Ann’s Square. 
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In Withy Grove is also the old-established firm 
of E. and S. Warburton, tea dealers. 

A further list of tea dealers will be found on pp. 
I15—119, members of the Wholesale Creditors’ 
Association, in Hanging Ditch. 

No doubt there were very many other members 
of the tea trade in Manchester than are here 
enumerated. 


P.S.—Sir John Mark died in April, 1909. 


GHAR REAR XV. 
TRADE IN THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


In the early years of Queen Victoria two men of 
humble birth, but of great ability and of sterling 
character, Rowland Hill and Richard Cobden, 
appeared, who by their life’s work added lustre to 
Her Majesty’s reign by increasing the happiness 
and prosperity of her subjects. 

It was in 1837, the year that Princess Victoria 
ascended the throne, that Rowland Hill was 
inspired with the bright vision of Penny Postage in 
Great Britain and Ireland; which was realised by 
Act of Parliament in 18309. 

It is now difficult for any one to realise what 
posting a letter was in 1838. 

The postage from Manchester to London was 
elevenpence, and the letter was on one sheet of 
paper and no enclosures were allowed. You could 
not prepay the postage, unless you were a Member 
of Parliament or an Officer of State, and then you 
would put your name on the left hand bottom 
corner of the address and the letter was “ franked.” 

If a mother, writing to a distant relative, enclosed 
little scraps of paper from her children to their aunt, 
that lady would have to pay full postage on each 
brief epistle. 

Leo Grindon, in his book of “‘ Manchester Banks 
and Bankers,” mentions how they managed to send 
bank notes and cheques to London without their 
going through the post, for if enclosed in a letter, 
each item would be charged elevenpence postage. 

One banker employed two clerks to go round to 
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the Booking Office of the Stage Coaches going to 
and from London three times a week, to see who of 
their friends had booked their places by the Royal 
Mails, to go to London. 

Then the banker made up his remittance, 
addressed to his London Bank, and the clerk would 
ask his friend to deliver the packet to his London 
Agent in Lombard Street. 

Leo Grindon states that the salary of the two 
clerks was saved by thus bilking the Postmaster 
General. 

It is curious how conservative we are in words, 
for if we go by railway to distant parts, we get our 
tickets at the Booking Office on the platform. 

From 1828 to 1860, Mr. Robert Peel Willack, 
cousin to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., was Postmaster in 
Manchester. 

In 1829 there were eight clerks, 12 letter carriers, 
and three country messengers. In 1839 the letter 
carriers were increased to 23, and the number of 
subscribers to letter-boxes was 1,000 at one guinea 
each per annum. 

In 1840 the Post Office was installed at No. 3, 
Brown Street, under the Borough Court House. 

In 1857, owing to the inadequacy of the building, 
the business of the Money Order department was 
carried on in a spacious room at the top of King 
Street. The present building was opened in 1884. 

Strange to relate, there was a Penny Post 
established in Manchester in July, 1793. 

The great and peaceful revolution by Rowland 
Hill was not done by the waving of a magician’s 
wand, but by the strenuous labour of many worthy 
Postmasters General. For instance, in 1855 the 
postage of a letter under half-an-ounce was one 
penny to any part of the United Kingdom. The 
registration of a letter cost then sixpence. 
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Foreign letters in 1855 had to weigh less than a 
quarter of an ounce. | 

Now, in the year of grace 1908 (only seventy 
years after Rowland Hill planned it), we can send 
a letter weighing nearly four ounces anywhere within 
the British Isles. 

And for the magical one penny we can send a 
letter weighing nearly an ounce to America, Asia, 
Africa, India, and our Australian Colonies, and 
receive its reply from almost every place there at 
the same low rate prepaid. 

Journalists often write of “the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ but the early years of good 
Queen Victoria were more productive of world-wide 
expansion and benefit than those of brave Queen 
Bess; for was it not in September, 1838, that 
Manchester’s Cobden and Bright established the 
Anti-Corn Law League? 

How gallantly and liberally did Manchester men 
and women supply “the sinews of war” to the 
Movement for the Repeal of the Corn Laws, which 
had almost strangled trade since 1815, has been told 
by many able writers such as John (now Lord) 
Morley in his “ Life of Cobden”! 

it was in 1846 that Richard Cobden converted 
Sir Robert Peel, good Tory though he was, to the 
beneficent liberation of the bread of the Nation 
from the bondage of the landlords of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. 

The triumph of Cobden, Bright, and Villiers did 
not come soon enough to save the peasants of 
Ireland from famine and depopulation, from the 
failure of their staple food, the potato, to which they 
had been reduced by English laws and Irish 
absentee landlordism; for when the poor people 
obtained good wheaten bread, they could not 
masticate the dry food. 
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But the Abolition of the Corn Laws did come in 
time to save England from the epidemic of 
Revolution that upset most of the thrones of 
Europe; for it gave the English working classes 
untaxed bread and that greatest blessing of life— 
Hope! so that when those clear-eyed reformers, 
called Chartists, assembled on Kennington Common, 
on the south side of the Thames, in order to present, 
in a body, their gigantic petition to the House of 
Commons which is on the north side of the River, 
they quietly dispersed when the Commissioner of 
Police told them they would not be allowed to cross 
the Thames in a procession, but that their leader, 
Feargus O’Conner, M.P., and a few friends might 
bring their petition to the House, in one or more 
cabs; and all that these much feared agitators 
asked for was comprised in the six points of the 
Charter, which were, Universal Suffrage, Vote by 
Ballot, Annual Parliaments, Payment of Members 
of Parliament, the Abolition of the Property Quali- 
fication for Membership of the House of Commons 
(which was enacted ten years later, viz., June, 1868), 
and sixthly, Equal Electoral Districts. 

Vote by Ballot was granted after many more 
years of agitation, and the last General Election by 
open voting in Manchester (in the old disorderly 
style) was in 1868. 

When the Chartists returned to their homes on 
the north side of the Thames, they found the 
bridges barricaded and strongly held by the police 
and “special constables, and they were allowed to 
pass only two at a time. 

The Commander in Chief, the Iron Duke of 
Wellington, had drafted soldiers, the night of the 
oth April, into empty buildings on the line of the 
bridges, but not a soldier was to be seen, though the 
usual company of soldiers, who nightly march from 
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the Tower of London to the Bank of England, was 
doubled, and the parapet of the walls of the Bank 
was strengthened by rows of sand bags, with loop- 
holes for the soldiers to fire through. 

As I lived then at Camberwell, on the south side 
of the River, I passed the Bank of England and 
saw the preparations made there for the repulse of 
the expected invasion by way of London Bridge, 
which I had to pass over going home and was 
permitted to pass the barrier on the south side. 

But of all men in the world of London to make 
a distinguished special constable on the roth April, 
1848, was a French gentleman who inherited the 
name of Bonaparte, who in 1840, with the assistance 
of General Montholon and a live eagle and about 
fifty followers, attempted to upset King Louis 
Philippe’s Government by invading France, near 
Boulogne, where being ignominiously captured, he 
was put in prison for life in the Castle of Ham, from 
which he managed to escape by carrying out a plank 
of wood like a labourer in 1846, and arrived in 
London three days after, at the house of 
Monckton Milne; he breakfasted with Mr. Richard 
Cobden, not to meet again for about fourteen years, 
when they met in a palace in France where Cobden, 
as Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, made the first 
‘“entente cordiale”’ and the Treaty of Commerce 
between the two nations who had for several 
centuries deemed themselves hereditary enemies. 

This special constable, sworn in on gth April, 
1848, to defend Her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
Her Peace, was elected on the 13th June next 
following by four different Departments of France 
to the National Assembly, and in the month of 
December he was elected and proclaimed President 
of the French Republic, with its Liberté, Egalité 
et Fraternité, which he swore to maintain. 
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His oath did not prevent him from carrying out 
what he called “ Coups d’état ” with the help of the 
army; and by imprisoning or transporting all his 
opponents he was declared Emperor of France by 
a majority of 7,500,000 votes on November 2tst, 
1852, and assumed the title of Napoleon III. on 
December 2nd, 1852. 


The impetus given to commerce by cheap postage 
and cheap bread, produced numerous inventions 
beyond those of railways and steam ocean naviga- 
tion, such as the electric telegraph, necessitated by 
railways, and the submarine cables, uniting England 
and France and the Old World with the New, were 
among the first fruits of Free Trade and Peace. 

Countless are the amenities of life which adorned 
the reign of Queen Victoria, in which all nations of 
the world have participated. 

One little invention that impressed me much for 
its application to numberless conveniences, besides 
business life, the British Government gave the 
inventor thirty thousand pounds sterling for, that it 
might be thrown open to the world; it was the 
machine for perforating paper, originally for the 
separation of postage stamps, which were issued in 
sheets that required to be cut with scissors. 

The Jubilee of Queen Victoria, which Manchester 
commemorated by its brilliant and successful 
Exhibition in the Botanical Gardens, wherein Mr. 
Edison showed a little house lit in every room by 
his fairy-like glass bulbs of incandescent wire 
burning 772 vacuo. 

The multitude of inventions since 1846, for 
improving old and promoting new industries, added 
enormously to the production of wealth and the 
general prosperity. 

Money was so plentiful that the Bank rate 
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averaged in 1895 in London 2’00 per cent., 2°20 in 
Paris, and 3°15 per cent. in Berlin. 

And what was more agreeable, the Income Tax 
was reduced to threepence in the pound in 1877 and 
1878. 

In 1879 it went up to fivepence and remained at 
that figure in 1880, and in 1881 it went up to six- 
pence, and remained about that rate till 1846 when 
it went up to eightpence in the pound. It remained 
at about that figure till 1901 when it rose to one 
shilling in the pound; and as we had to pay for 
the disastrous war in South Africa, the Income Tax 
went up to fourteenpence in the pound in 1902, and 
fifteenpence in 1903. In 1904 it was put down to 
elevenpence to oblige the wealthy classes, and in 
1905-6 and 7 it remained at one shilling; and in 
1908, it was fixed at a shilling in the pound on 
unearned income and at ninepence in the pound on 
earned income up to £2,000 a year. 


In good Queen Victoria’s reign Consols went up 
to £112 in the year 1897 (z.e., before the Boer war), 
and Mr. Goschen, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, reduced the interest from 3 per cent. 
tow2ess) perrcents.and Jater, to 2°50 per cent. 

In Her Majesty’s Grandfather, George the 
Third’s warlike times, the 3 per cent. Consols went 
down to 60 pounds for the hundred. 

Under Mr. Pitt, in the time of the Great War, the 
Income Tax went up to two shillings in the pound, 
and incomes as low as sixty pounds a year were 
included in that high taxation. 

Every article of necessity or luxury was taxed, 
even the light of day if one had more than six or 
seven windows in the house. The fanlight over 
the street door was included, and therefore people 
had it boarded up to keep the light out: and 
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hundreds of houses were disfigured for ever by 
having the window spaces built up with brick. 

Perhaps another distinguishing feature of the 
Victorian era, was the bounteous store of mineral 
wealth our Mother Earth disclosed to the human 
race, especially to those who speak the English 
language, to take possession of, silver and gold in 
West and North America, gold and coal in 
Australia, diamonds and gold in South Africa; and 
last and not least of blessings to the industrial 
classes of the world, the welling forth of mineral 
oil from the gracious bosom of the Earth, without 
labour and without price! 

Sad is it to know that financial avarice has so 
monopolised this holy gift of light that it is raised 
to a price above the reach of the very poor. 

When Queen Victoria ascended the throne in 
1837 only her wealthier subjects could afford to 
burn wax candles. 

Her well to do classes sat in comparative dark- 
ness—in Milton’s phrase, “ darkness visible,” with 
two moulded tallow candles in silver or plated 
silver candlesticks, in a large room; and in some 
gentle homes, where economy was practised as a 
fine art, only one candle was burned at a time, if 
no visitors were expected. 

The Battle of Waterloo was fought nineteen 
years before lucifer matches were invented in 1834. 

The flint and steel and their compaion tinder box 
into which the spark was struck by the flint on the 
steel, were friends of my earliest memories. 

Then came a scientific toy, my grandmother had, 
with two little bottles of chemicals, and when she 
dipped a splint of wood first into one bottle and 
then into the other, as she drew it out again it burst 
into a flame. “It was 1845, before Schrotter of 
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Vienna discovered his ‘amorphous phosphorus,’ by 
the use of which lucifers were rendered less danger- 
ous and their manufacture less unhealthy.” 


When the Right Hon. Robert Lowe was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had a brilliant 
idea for “raising the wind,’ by putting a tax upon 
lucifer matches and made a Latin pun on Lux 
(7.e., light), but the match making girls of the East 
end of London made such a demonstration in the 
neighbourhood of his official residence, that he was 
glad to extinguish his ight and hide himself in the 
House of Lords. 


Among the many glories of the Victorian era 
there are two which intimately concern the City of 
Manchester, namely, its splendid water supply from 
Lake Thirlmere and the Ship Canal which made 
Manchester into a seaport. It was planned in 1885 
and in) 4686. Earl >Egerton of Tatton” became 
Chairman of the Directors of the Company, and he 
was so in 1894 when Her Gracious Majesty came 
to Manchester for the last time, and went to the 
Docks and declared the great waterway open to 
the sea. 

Forty-eight years had passed away since she first 
came accompanied by her husband, “ Prince Albert 


the Good.” 


All her visits to this City were intimately 
connected with the commerce of Manchester. 

It was no slight exertion in 1894 for the aged 
and widowed lady to take when 75 years of age! 

Among the many whole world gifts of Nature, 
Science, and Art which have rendered the Victorian 
era for ever memorable we must not forget the 
antiseptic treatment in surgery and the prolific art 
of photography. 
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The net Revenue of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland during the reign of 
Queen Victoria was in 1845 £53,060,354, in 1850 
452,810,680. In the last year of Liberal Govern- 
ment it was in 1895 £88,799,392, and in 1900 
£128,634,144 under Conservative Government, and 
the result of war. 


Under the present armed peace, in 1905 
4£135,063,619, in 1907 £131,546,250, in 1908 
£132,591,443. 


Invasion of the Produce Market 


CHASE aro Re SOV TL, 
INVASION OF THE PrRopuCE MARKET. 


Tue Produce Market of old Hanging Ditch was 
invaded in 1866 by an entirely new system of joint 
stock wholesale trading, requisitioning the money of 
that portion of the public who had already formed 
themselves into companies of amateur shopkeepers, 
under the title of Co-operative Societies. 

Although willing to pay interest at 45 per cent. 
per annum for this money, the new directors 
stipulated that the £5 shares in their Provident 
Company, for which the Retail Co-operative 
Societies would pay in cash for every twenty 
members on their roll, should never be repaid to 
the said shareholders, who in consequence of this 
provision could not sell their shares upon the Stock 
Exchange. And this they accomplished under the 
thin veil of quasi-philanthropy, and a loyal devotion 
to the ideal “ Goddess Co-operation.” 


‘* Though Love be all the world’s pretence, 
Money’s the mythologic sense.”’ 


For the previous thirty-five years the wholesale 
dealers of the Produce Market had supplied goods 
to the numerous retail shops and stores which had 
taken the place of the manufacturers. and colliery 
proprietors of Lancashire and Yorkshire’s “ truck 
shops,” which were abolished by Parliament in 1831. 

For the first few years the Wholesale Co-operative 
Society of Balloon Street and Dantzic Street bought 
chiefly of the old established houses in Hanging 
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Ditch (in the same way as the retail “Co-op’s.”’ had 
been in the habit of buying), until they felt their way 
to Ireland and the Continent. 

The W.C.S. prospered beyond their expectations, 
and the weekly wages of competitive industry flowed 
away from the district where they were earned, and 
the local shopkeepers languished and many failed 
from lack of the fructifying ready money. 

Meanwhile hundreds of thousands of pounds 
were lying at very low interest to the credit of the 
W.C.S. at the various Banks in Manchester until 
the more thoughtful directors of the W.C.S. 
persuaded their colleagues to invest £200,000 in 
the Consols, which remain to this day the most 
readily available asset in their possession. 

But a younger and ambitious party in the 
Quarterly Meetings of the Wholesale Society 
supported by the Chairman employed some of the 
idle bank balances of other people’s money in 
buying second-hand steamers to compete with the 
well-appointed steam shipowners of the East Coast, 
and they made a very considerable loss which the 
delegates complained about severely. 

A Mr. Bates, who had got on to the Board, 
according to the report in the Co-operative News of 
September 8th, 1883, “said he really thought that 
delegates ought to support the shipping committee 
when fighting these great vested interests, for no 
doubt when they had beaten this one, there would 
be other vested interests which the Co-operative 
Movement would have to fight.” 

Co-operation in 1883 meant war to the commercial 
world. Co-operation in 1843 meant peace, retrench- 
ment, and goodwill to all. 

The Editor of the Co-operative News of the 8th 
September, 1883, as representing the Co-operative 
world, did not seem satisfied with the shipping 
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department any more than several disturbed 
delegates were. He wrote, “In the discussions of 
all the meetings, the subject most discussed was, 
as might be reasonably expected from the circum- 
stances, the loss of £827 sustained on the trade with 
Hamburg and Rouen, and the measures taken by 
the Committee of the Wholesale to maintain their 
own position and convert this loss, if possible, into 
a gain.” 

eeliew tacts) das) stated) by Mr. Mitchell (the 
Chairman), in reply to Mr. Crabtree, elicited by the 
controversy which has been going on of late in some 
of the Manchester papers in respect to the Wholesale 
are: ‘That as another company had thought proper 
to reduce the rates on what affected us, we then took 
the course of reducing the rates on what affected 
them.’ It could scarcely be expected that they 
could make a profit out of it.”* 

The Shipping Committee of the Wholesale Co- 
operative Society of 1883 continued their losing fight 
against the “ Conference of steamship owners” until 
nearly 1886, and in the Co-operative News of 11th 
September in that year, when at the last quarterly 
meetnowoithey W:C.5,,itsis: stated=that ‘the 
Shipping Committee begged to be allowed to pay 
their £100 yearly fee for entering the Conference 
of steamship owners,” who three years ago they tried 
to ruin by “fighting these vested interests.” 

At the same meeting (page 964, Co-op. News, 
Sept. 11, 1886) it was stated that the Wholesale 
Society owning the steamer “Progress” had to pay 
42,500 compensation for running into and sinking 
the steamer “Cuxhaven.” It is also stated that 
property was bought in London at a cost of £22,000 
merely to secure “ rights of light,” and a further sum 


i) 


*See page 85 of the ‘“‘Queen and Co-operation,” which contains all 


the controversy. 
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for litigation as to these lights, and £300 lawcharges 
to get a tenant out, as the Secretary added, “it would 
have been better to have given the man a substantial 
sum to get him out quietly than win a costly legal 
victory.” 

The working class members of retail Co-operative 
Societies—partners in the W.C.S.—have to pay 
extra prices for the pleasure of seeing “‘ Co-opera- 
tion” playing the part of Ahab turning Naboth out 
of his vineyard. 

And again, in the Co-operative News of the 24th 
June, 1893, there is a letter of remonstrance from 
Judge Hughes with the Wholesale for carrying on 
what the representative of their Dunston-on-Tyne 
flour mill calls a “ war of extermination against the 
northern millers where it was absolutely necessary 
that the W.C.S. should win,” the vast outlay there 
exceeding then £100,000. 

Mr. Hughes wrote that the “statement of the 
Wholesale’s productive societies for the year 1892 
showed a loss of £5,094, or with the loss upon their 
shipping department there was a loss of 411,295.” 
And with reference to the Dunston-on-Tyne flour 
mill, Mr. Hughes writes: “ Now, does any Co- 
operator suppose that this could have gone on had 
the financial side of the movement been kept apart 
from the trade and spending departments? Had 
finance been set apart, whoever had the responsibility 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have put 
his foot down at once and said, “ This may be a very 
proper and reasonable thing to do, but if it is to be 
done you must get the necessary funds subscribed 
for this especial purpose, and my Committee are not 
going to allow what the courts would call by the 
ugly name of “ breach of trust.” 

Mr. Hughes adds: “It is scarcely necessary to 
cite other cases in which the Wholesale has followed 
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the same policy, supplying the recurring deficits in 
other of its productive works out of the large 
balances which it holds as the bankers of the 
movement.” 

Mr. Hughes calls on the retail societies not to be 
content to allow the Wholesale to combine the three 
incompatible spheres of production, consumption 
and finance, the functions of merchants, manufac- 
turers and bankers, concluding with the following 
significant words: “ Convinced as I am that these 
three functions must be kept distinct if the permanent 
welfare of the working population is to be secured by 
Co-operation, I hail with pleasure all signs, such as 
the debates on Dunston mill and the Norwich 
resolutions at the recent Wholesale meetings, that 
some of the most thoughtful and trustworthy men 
in our ranks are beginning to doubt whether the 
present constitution of the Wholesale and the action 
of its executive are the best which our forty years’ 
experience can suggest for the attainment of our 
objects.” 

The Wholesale Society admit that during the 
quarter ending March 23, 1892, their naval warfare 
cost Co-operative depositors £3,050, or a round 
thousand a month. 

I reckoned in 1893 that they had lost £60,000 in 
the ten years that they had carried on the wasteful 
shipping department. After such: bitter experience 
the Directors of the “ Wholesale Co-operative 
Society’ continued for more than fifteen years to 
waste their shareholders’ money by keeping their 
shipping department going so that they might receive 
half-a-crown for attending each Committee meeting, 
for if they had been spending their own money they 
would have given up the losing game; but in the 
4oth Annual Co-operative Congress at Newport, 
Mon., 1908, in the advertisements of the Congress 
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Book the W.C.S. still own four little steamers (for 
the Hamburg and Rouen routes) named respectively 
“Fraternity,” “‘ The New Pioneer,” “ Dinah,” and 
Serica, 

But to return to 1883. In July, 1883, the Private 
Secretary of Queen Victoria wrote a letter to the 
Wholesale Co-operative Society, a new kind of joint 
stock company trading with entirely borrowed money 
from the public, who were members of Retail Co- 
operative Societies or Stores, amounting to half a 
million of pounds sterling on the express under- 
standing that that money would never be returned, 
nor its £5 shares could ever be withdrawn or sold 
on the Stock Exchange. 

The Directors of this strange Company did not 
possess a single £5 share of the capital and were 
mostly men without experience as merchants, millers 
or manufacturers, who in 1866 commenced business 
close to Hanging Ditch in competition with the 
merchants of England who traded with their own 
money and paid income-tax upon their profits on 
trade, whereas the Wholesale Society, being called 
Co-operative and registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, 1893, were exempted from 
the income-tax on their profits in trade. 

In these circumstances the merchants, millers and 
wholesale dealers of Hanging Ditch Market learnt, 
with surprise and indignation, that in the Royal letter 
Her Majesty expresses her belief “that Co-operation 
encourages thrift and teaches habits of business.” 

Even at that time very many Co-operative Societies 
had failed, and the people’s savings lost by such 
scandalous dishonesty and mismanagement which 
brought Bedford Leigh Society to grief in 1881. 

It is remarkable that in this Free Trade country 
the Legislature in the twentieth century still exempts 
from income-tax the profit on the forty or fifty 
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millions of wholesale and retail Co-operative trade 
between tied stores and loyally tied customers of 
those stores, who pledged themselves to buy every- 
thing at their own stores, voluntarily surrendering 
their freedom of purchase which is of the essence of 
Breesltade: 

In July, 1900, the Prussian Diet imposed a heavy 
and graduated tax on large firms and stores selling 
goods to the value of over £20,000 annually and 
increasing in ratio when the trading concern 
embraced many, trades and did business up to 
hundreds of thousands of pounds annually. 

The Prussian Law is explicitly directed towards 
the relief of the small retailer, describing the present 
competition of large stores as being unfair. 

The Prussian enactment applies especially to 
concerns dealing in eatables, drinkables, wearing 
apparel and household furniture, which trades are in 
the first category, which correctly describes our 
English Co-operative Societies, which instead of 
being taxed on their profits, are exempted from 
income-tax, and their members boycott the smaller 
tradespeople who are deprived of the ready money 
customers of the regularly employed industrial 
classes, and have to live by giving credit and selling 
food in very small quantities to the majority, who 
live from hand to mouth. 

The only virtue I have been able to discover in 
Co-operative trading is that their stores do not sell 
beer, wine or spirits as very many grocers do. 

Having long retired from trade, I have no selfish 
interest to serve by voicing the claim for fair play 
and no favour of the retail and wholesale individual 
middleman against the exemption from taxation of 
the impersonal Co-operative Society by the 24th 
Section of the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act, 1893, which stipulates that only such societies 
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as do not limit the number of their shareholders by 
their rules or practice shall be exempt; so Co-opera- 
tive Societies are encouraged to “increase and 
multiply and replenish England, and, as E. V. N. 
wrote in 1881, “painlessly extinguish the shop- 
Keepet = 

Retail Co-operation in Manchester has met with a 
very qualified success. In the first twenty years— 
1861 to 1881—there was a growth from 6 all kinds 
of branches and 1,300 nominal members and sales 
in 1861 amounting to £31,000; and in 1881 they had 
22 branches and 11,848 members; their sales were 
£242,000. But in the next twenty years, say in 
1901, they had 70 branches and 15,000 members; 
their sales were only £354,179 in 1901. Thus with 
more than three times as many shops of all kinds 
the sales in 1901 were only £112,179 more than in 
the year 1881, or less than one and a half times 
more than twenty years before. 

The population of Manchester in 1881 was 
341,414, and in 1901 it increased to 543,872. 

The mortality of retail Co-operative Societies in 
Great Britain has been very considerable, notwith- 
standing they demand and obtain cash for all the 
goods they sell, and therefore should not make bad 
debts. But some societies do give credit. Miss 
Beatrice Potter, in her sympathetic book, states at 
page 254, “that of the Registered Co-operative 
Societies between 1870 and 1889, 844 failed and 
passed out of existence.” 

About twenty years after Miss Potter’s calculation 
a well-informed writer on Co-operative Societies, in 
February, 1909, Mr. T. Melvin makes the grave 
statement : “ While the number of societies increased 
from 454 in 1862 to 1,582 in 1907, Over 4,000 more 
came and passed away.’ 

What loss and misery to hundreds of thousands 


—— 
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depositors do these figures of defunct societies 
represent ! ! 


While Retail Co-operative Societies have not 
succeeded in London nor Liverpool to any extent, 
and the Manchester Society, with its ever-increasing 
number of branches, does a relatively smaller trade 
per shop, the great partnership in which retail 
societies have so largely invested, has thriven 
enormously. 


The Wholesale Co-operative Society advertised 
in 1908 that they have 1,139 retail societies as 
shareholders of £5 unwithdrawable shares, amount- 
ing to nearly one and three quarter millions pounds, 
but do not say that not one penny of which will ever 
return to the depositors in those retail societies 
beyond the 5 per cent. per annum interest which the 
WO > pays their siarenolders) Phen the W-C.>. 
has nearly 54 millions of money lent them by their 
retail societies, shareholders for which they pay 34 
per cent. per annum. 


Because the share capital is nominally unwith- 
drawable the W.C.S. are empowered to conduct 
Banking business, in which the turnover was nearly 
£120,000,000 in 1907. 

Yet about twice the share capital has been 
invested in land, buildings, etc., and so withdrawn, 
amounting to nearly three and_ three-quarter 
million pounds. 

The Directors of the W.C.S. Bank in Balloon 
Street, Manchester, do not hold a single share in 
their Bank, and yet have entire control of the daily 
credit balances of the retail societies up and down 
England and Wales. 

In Berlin or any City in Prussia such a Society 
as the W.C.S. would have to pay yearly a heavy 
tax or toll, as already stated in this chapter, because 
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the law there considers such large societies are not 
fair competitors with individual traders. 

No doubt in 1866 the Directors of the W.C.S. 
thought they were doing good business in getting 
45 in cash from the retail societies for their 
“unwithdrawable shares” for nothing, except the 
promise of Interest at five per cent. per annum, 
which was twice as much interest as the Post Office 
Savings Banks paid their depositors. 

So the W.C.S. invested up to 1908 more than 
twice the amount of the share capital in land and 
buildings in many cities, much of which is unpro- 
ductive of revenue, being mostly partially used as 
warehouses. 

So their trading department is saddled with the 
yearly interest on £1,750,000 in 1908, which comes 
to £87,500, at 5 per cent. per annum. 

Thus every twenty years the Society pays in 
interest equal to the whole of the original share 
capital. As it has been established forty years, its 
payments of interest equal twice the amount of the 
unwithdrawable shares. 

The Wholesale Co-operative Society Limited 
declare that their sales in 1907 exceeded 
£, 24,000,000. 

The question is, What small portion of this vast 
total did the W.C.S. buy of the merchants of the 
Hanging Ditch Corn and Produce Market? 


Foreign Butter Under Protection and 
Under Free Trade 
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ForEIGN BUTTER UNDER PROTECTION AND UNDER 
FREE TRADE. 


On the 21st May, 1880, there appeared in the 
Manchester Examiner and Times a letter over the 
signature of “An Old Londoner,” from which I will 
venture to quote some passages on Foreign Butter. 

To the Editor I wrote: “In your interesting 
article on the late Henry Ashworth, the great helper 
of Cobden in the Free Trade crusade, there occurs 
the following passage, illustrating the restrictive 
and protective imposts of the pre-Cobden era. 

‘“* Butter if imported must not be used as food. 
Inedible ingredients, such as tar reduced it into the 
quality of grease.’ 

“This is not strictly true, although it is often 
stated, and notably by Mr. T. P. Whittaker in a 
“Westminster Review,’ who states: 

“*The importation of butter for food was 
prohibited; it might be got from abroad to use as 
grease for machinery, etc., but the Custom House 
officials put a tarred stick through every keg to 
make it useless for food.’ 

“In 1842 I made my first acquaintance with 
foreign butter which was not prohibited from 
entering England as an article of food, but there 
was a heavy duty of twenty shillings and 5 per cent. 
paid on every 112lbs. entered for home con- 
sumption. 

“The habit with importers was to enter the butter 
“in bond,” and when it was sold to the retailers to 
pay the duty and clear it for home consumption. 
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It sometimes happened when butter was plentiful 
and prices went down rapidly, as they always did 
in the month of May, some tons of butter went bad, 
rancid, and unsaleable at a price to make it worth 
while to pay the high duty of twenty-one shillings 
per cwt., equal to twopence farthing per pound, so 
the stale Dutch butter remaining in bonded ware- 
houses was sold for export to the West Indies or 
wherever people were not particular as to flavour; 
or the Custom House was applied to, to send an 
officer to superintend the tarring and spoiling of the 
butter for food and fitting it for smearing sheep to 
keep them dry in the rainy season. 

“After the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, the 
duty on foreign butter was reduced to ten shillings 
and that on cheese to five shillings. 

“And after a few years the import duties on those 
two articles were abolished entirely. Prices of 
those necessary foods, bread, cheese, and _ butter, 
were governed only by the law of supply and 
demand.” 

I wrote to the Editor in May, 1880: “ You have 
recently been paying twentypence per pound for 
your butter, and would have had to pay half-a- 
crown or three shillings per pound for it if a new 
article of food had not been discovered, which looks 
like butter, tastes almost like butter, and keeps 
better than butter and is quite as nutritious as butter, 
for it is made from the same source, namely, the 
cow, only by the art of the chemist and manu- 
facturer. 

“The solid fat of the cow, which feeds thousands 
of miles away in America, is preserved perfectly 
sweet and wholesome, and sent to Holland and else- 
where in Europe, there to be carefully re-churned 
with milk, salted and coloured to look like butter, 
which it really is—‘ artificial butter,’ which if sold 
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as such or by the trade term of ‘ Butterine’ is a 
perfectly honest article of food and commerce. 

“The retailers find it too much trouble to say to 
every buyer, ‘ This is not butter, it is butterine,’ 
and every now and then get fined for not so doing. 
One magistrate holding that it is not sufficient to 
have a printed wrapper to the butterine, or a label 
on the bulk, but that the grocer should turn school- 
master to his customer, whether he could read or 
not ‘this is not butter’ though it is a much better 
article than any butter which can be sold at 8, ro, 
or 12 pence per pound. 

“Many a buyer pays twopence more for a worse 
article that the grocer can warrant as pure butter. 

“It has been well said that ‘he who makes two 
blades of grass to grow where only one blade grew 
before, is a benefactor of his species,’ and those who 
have, by inventing this clever mode of utilising the 
myriad blades of grass which grow in America, have 
conferred a great benefit upon the working and 
middle classes.” 

In 1887, the Irish Party in the House of 
Commons, which included several Cork butter 
shippers, succeeded at two o’clock in the morning, 
in changing the Butterine Bill into the Margarine 
Bill, and it soon after became the Margarine Act 
1887; and they thought they had protected their 
industry and destroyed the artifical butter which 
they considered so fraudulent. It was not dead, 
but only scotched. 

So in 1895 the irrepressible Irish Protectionists 
tried to change Margarine’s butter-like colour into 
deadly white, but, though they tried it on for four 
years, they did not succeed in making the food of 
the poorer classes distasteful to the eye of the 
consumer. 

The Act of 1899 was more against the retail 
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dealers, but in 1909 the Irish Party tried again to 
deprive Margarine of all resemblance to butter. 
The first clause of Mr. Kilbride’s Bill provided 
that Margarine should have no colour in it at all, 
and it passed through the Committee stages, but 
on the Bill coming before the House for the third 
reading, this very objectionable first clause was 
struck out and only the extra penal clauses, for 
fraudulent sale of Margarine as butter, were 
retained. 

Since I wrote to the Manchester Examiner, in 
1880, of the high range of the price retail of twenty- 
pence a pound, many inventions and improvements 
have tended to increase England’s butter supply, 
and to lower the price. 

The invention of the refrigerating chamber on 
Australian, New Zealand, and Argentine steamers, 
has enabled supplies of butter from tropical 
countries to come to this country, where cold-air 
stores conserve the butter from those places, and 
last, not least, from Canada, until such times when 
Irish and English butters are scarce. Thus it has 
happened that the price of the best foreign butter 
has seldom gone above fourteen to fifteenpence per 
pound retail in Manchester, which is the second 
largest distributing centre in England. 

The practice of sophisticating butter must have 
been common in this highly moral country of ours, 
for it was well known to Shakespeare, who makes 
Sir John Falstaff in the “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
accuse Mr. Ford (whose wife Sir John had designs 
on) of being “a mechanical salt butter rogue,” the 
ne plus ultra of iniquity in Sir John’s opinion. 

The Margarine Acts have made that food into an 
honest and legitimate article of manufacture and 
commerce. There came one or two weeks in 1908, 
an unusual occurrence, when there was said to be 
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no Colonial butter on the Market, and the price 
committee in Copenhagen took the opportunity to 
put up their price, twenty shillings at a time, and 
the retail price was put up accordingly to seventeen- 
pence per pound; and some housewives were 
induced to buy double their usual quantity, being 
told butter would go to half-a-crown per pound. 

But the Danes reckoned without the British public 
who could go without their butter or buy margarine 
instead, and Copenhagen came down in price as 
much if not more than it had advanced it. 

Free Trade conquered Monopoly. 
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GHAPTER XVID. 
AMATEUR SHOPKEEPERS. 


WHEN the great Napoleon found he could not 
conquer the English he thought he could kill them 
by ridicule, so he stigmatised them as “the Nation 
of Shopkeepers.” 

But Time works many changes, and what was 
meant as reproach proved only an incentive. 

In Queen Victoria’s reign a not inconsiderable 
section of Her Majesty’s subjects took it into their 
heads to become by proxy, Amateur Shopkeepers, 
but they altered “ Shop” into “ Store,’’ and crown- 
ing the word “ Store” with that “ blessed word ” 
Co-operative, it took the people’s fancy, and Co- 
operative Stores “caught on,” as the Americans say. 

In 1859 a good number of sufficiently well-to-do 
people paid down one pound sterling each, to 
become members of the Manchester and Salford 
Equitable Co-operative Society, Limited, for the 
privilege of buying all their household requirements 
at their own store, and so become amateur shop- 
keepers. 

These members will never get back the first 41 
they paid to become members, but they may transfer 
their books (which were given to them for their 
vanishing twenty shillings) to anyone (they can find) 
wishing to become a member of the Society. 

Thus, in 1883, when I visited my publisher’s 
printing works, a compositor offered me his one 
pound book for the sum of ten shillings, and when 
I asked him why he was willing to sacrifice so much 
money, he told me, “his wife would not continue 
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to buy things at the Store, unless he would give her 
five shillings a week more money than he did.”’ 

The dividend then was only one shilling and 
eightpence in the £ at the “ Equitable” Store, and 
when I asked a shopman there why they did not pay 
three shillings in the 4, as they did at Oldham, the 
shopman replied, “Why, to do that they must put 
on at least 4s in the pound in order to give back 3s. 
and we could not do that here, for the opposition 
shops would undersell us.” 

The 189th Quarterly Report of this Manchester 
and Salford Equitable Co-operative Society, with 
Balance Sheet from June 12th to September roth, 
1906, is before me, from which I will quote a few 
passages. 

“The committee report, to the members, the sales 
for the Quarter amount to £74,965, being a decrease - 
of £4,280, compared with September Quarter 1905. 

“ Five hundred and twenty members have joined 
this Quarter and 504 have withdrawn, leaving 
16,393 members, a decrease of 204 members com- 
pared with September, 1905.” 

This statment is most serious, that 520 new 
members joined that Quarter and 504 old members 
withdrew; especially since the Society had made a 
new rule about a year ago to induce people to join, 
by the payment of only one shilling, instead of 
twenty shillings, on the condition that such new 
members would contribute half-a-crown out of their 
dividends on their purchases at the Stores, until the 
full £1 entrance fee was completed. 

In the early years of the Equitable Society, at the 
end of 1861, there were only six branches and 1,300 
members; and the sales for the year 1861 amounted 
to £31,000, in a population, for Manchester alone, 
numbering 338,722. In twenty years time, viz., 
1881, there were 22 Stores and 11, 848 members, 
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and sales amounted to £242,000, and the population 
of Manchester was in 1881, 341,414, a very little 
more than 1861. At the Census of 1901, however, 
the inhabitants of Manchester were 543,872, and the 
acreage of the City three times as great as it was 
forty years before. 

In 1901, the membership of the Equitable 
numbered 15,000 and the sales amounted to 
£3545179. 

There will be no Census until 1911, and we can 
only estimate approximately the population of 
Manchester in September, 1906, as about 605,000. 

Since writing the foregoing remarks on _ the 
September Quarter of 1906, I have received the 
Report for December Quarter, 1906, and can now 
state the sales for the whole year, and compare them 
with those of 1905. 


Sales to March Quarter £87,153; decrease £5,368 


Be eine » 84,202; 9 5,015 
Pe September, 74,965 ; a 4,280 
£14,063 

. December ,, 89,595; increase 853 
Total sales in 1906... £335,915 = £13,810 
decrease 


compared with year 1905 


The total sales for the year 1906 are £18,264 less 
then they were five years before, as the sales for 
I90I amounted to £354,179. 

In 1905 the Equitable abolished the entrance fee 
of £1, and reduced it to one shilling. 

Nothwithstanding this inducement 

2,246 new members came in and 
1,908 members withdrew, leaving 


338 net increase of membership. 
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“The Manchester Equitable” have invested 
£10,200 of their members’ money in £5 unsaleable 
or unwithdrawable shares in the Wholesale Co- 
operative Society, for the privilege of buying at the 
Wholesale Society’s prices. 

If the retail societies do not buy at the Wholesale 
they get no profit on their invested or sunken capital 
but only interest, and if they do buy there, they get 
rather less profit than the discount given for cash in 
the open market. 


. 


Census All Money given 
Year popula- Acres Square kinds Nomuinal s to Wholesale 
tion miles Branches members Sales Society 


1861...338,722... 4,293... 6°707.,. 6 ... 1,300... 31,000... In £5 Shares 
not 
withdrawable 
188134154140 4.293 ten G27 Opies eaueeal Le Sante. (ON) creme ae) 
1901...543,872... 12,935... 20°21 ... 70 ...15,000... 354,179 ... £10200 
Estimated 
1906...605,000... 19,893 ... 31°09 ... 76 ...16,531... 335,915 


Showing a decrease in sales of goods of £18,264 in last five yrs. 


The numbers of nominal members and of pur- 
chasing members vary every quarter, so I have 
averaged them for the year 1906. 

There were 16,531 nominal and only (about two- 
thirds) 10,228 purchasing members who bought in 
1906 on the average £32. 17s. od. each for their 
families, consisting of about five souls in each 
family. 

There were six more branches than in 1901, and 
they sold altogether £18,264 less amount of goods, 
while the population of Manchester had increased 
by 60,000. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In consequence of the Equitable Co-operative 
Society admitting new members to the privilege of 
their Society, with only paying down one shilling, 
instead of twenty, and promising to pay out of their 
dividends on their purchases during the quarter, the 
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sum of half-a-crown, until the whole twenty shillings 
payment was completed; the membership increased 
in 1907 and the total sales for that year amounted 
to “the record sum of £375,126, an increase of 
439,209 over the total of 1906.” 

But this increase was not maintained in the year 
1908, when the total sales were £375,926, an 
increase over the sales of 1907 of only £800 exactly. 

This small increase was obtained by an increased 
number of Co-operative shops and groceries, 84 as 
against 76, in the year 1906, and 70 in 1901, when 
the total sales of the Equitable were £354,179, only 
421,747 less than those of 1908, seven years later, 
when the grand total of £375,926 was recorded. 

An increased amount of sales of 84 places of 
business in 1908, against 70 of such shops, seven 
years before, the relatively small increase of 
421,747, shows only £1,553 for each of the four- 
teen new shops in seven years, and the 70 old shops 
must have sold during that period no more than 
they did in 1901. 

Trade does not stand still, if it does not increase 
it goes behind or retrogrades. 

The nominal members of the M. & S. Equitable, 
in I9OI, were 15,000, and the number on the roll in 
1908 was 17,747, and the number of those “ who 
brought in checks” in the last quarter of 1908 was 
only 11,727 = about two-thirds of the members on 
the roll. 

Six thousand and twenty members did not buy 
much if anything at their own store. 

The population of Manchester had increased in 
the second twenty years— 

to 543,872 in 1901 with its 70 shops, 
from 341,414 in 1881 with its 22 shops, 


202,458 more people in greater Manches- 
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ter at the end of the second period than at 1881 (the 
end of the first period). 


Why does the Manchester Equitable, with its 
increased capital and shops, only sell £112,179 
worth of goods in rgo1 than it did in 1881? 


Mainly because the Equitable is one of the 
numerous “tied houses” of the great Wholesale 
Society, where it buys the bulk of its goods at the 
Wholesale’s own price, and does not buy in the 
open market, as other tradesmen do. 

The public are not generally aware that retail 
Co-operative Stores are bound to pay to the 
Wholesale Society fifteen shillings out of the first 
twenty shillings paid by members on the roll of the 
retail society. 

The Equitable has taken three £5 shares for 
every twenty members on the roll, and the amount 
of these shares held in 1908 1s stated to be £12,675, 
which shares will never be repaid to the Equitable, 
nor can they be sold on the Stock Exchange, 
because the Wholesale’s shares are unwithdrawable. 
It is true that the Wholesale Society pays 45 per 
cent. per annum interest to the retail societies, out of 
the prices the retail societies pay to the Wholsale. 

The £12,675 share capital of the Equitable, so 
far as its members are concerned, is as much sunk 
and lost as the Captain’s kettle was, when the Negro 
cook asked him, if a thing was lost if you know 
where it is? 

The Captain said “ No.”— 

“Then,” said the Nigger, “your kettle is not 
lost, for it is at the bottom of the sea.” 

The unwithdrawable shares, £12,675, still stand 
on the Equitable’s balance sheet, as though it was 
active capital. 

The Equitable Society has lent to the Wholesale 
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Society the sum of £19,216, at 34 per cent. interest, 
and that loan is withdrawable. 

1909 was the Fiftieth or Jubilee Year of the 
Equitable, and during those fifty years it has never 
sold intoxicating liquors, as many grocers have done 
being licensed by Act of Parliament to do so. 

Though many hundreds of small tradesmen have 
been ruined by Co-operative Stores in the Man- 
chester district, to the great loss of the merchants 
in the Hanging Ditch Produce Market, the multiple 
grocers, under the Limited Liability Acts, have far 
surpassed the Equitable Society in the same period, 
besides the enormous number of drapers, tailors, 
boot shops, bakers, butchers, milk and coal dealers, 
with whom Co-operative Societies have competed. 

Gallant efforts have been made from time to time 
by Chairmen of the Manchester and Salford Equit- 
able Society to liberate it from the bondage to buy 
almost exclusively of the Wholesale Society, and the 
Co-operative News of 1884 printed the following 
admirable speech of Mr. H. C. Pingstone at the 
Equitable Society’s Meeting in Downing Street, 
Manchester. 


THe WHOLESALE SOCIETY. 


On the last Monday in January, 1884, the 
Manchester and Salford Equitable Retail Co- 
operative Society met in annual meeting, and 
re-elected, by a large majority, their chairman, Mr. 
H. C. Pingstone, in spite of his manly, out-spoken 
declaration (see page 87, Co-operative News), 
namely :— 

“That before proceeding to the elections he 
wished to tell the meeting that he entirely disagreed 
with the system of purchasing which at present 
obtains in the Equitable Society. He objected to 
their going almost exclusively to the Co-operative 
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Wholesale Society—though not absolutely exclu- 
sively, practically it was so—without comparison 
elsewhere. He did not believe they could shut 
themselves up to any one place without looking 
round and making fair comparisons, and_ the 
interests of the society not suffer thereby. He held 
that in buying to the extent of £120,000 a year the 
committee ought to obtain every advantage they 
could, and so far as they departed from that 
principle they were betraying the trust which the 
members had reposed in them. The Wholesale was 
intended to serve the societies, and not the societies 
to serve the Wholesale. It was a complete mis- 
interpretation of their duty to place the Wholesale 
first. Their first duty was to their own society, and 
their duty to every other kindred institution was 
second to that. He would not be responsible any 
longer for the present system of purchasing. He 
did not think it was a fair discharge of their duty to 
the members.” 


DISLOYALTY TO THE WHOLESALE SOCIETY. 


“He was charged with being disloyal to the 
Wholesale. (Hear, hear.) If disloyalty consisted 
in discharging his duty to the members of the 
Equitable Society first, and his duty to the Whole- 
sale second, then he would be disloyal. If the 
Wholesale can do as well for the society as other 
people can, it is entitled to the preference, but if it 
cannot do that he would discharge his duty to the 
members, and secure for them, from any other 
source, whatever advantage he could. If he was 
disloyal to-day, then he was disloyal twelve years 
ago. He enunciated these views at that time, both 
in the Wholesale meeting, and in the Co-operative 
News, as its pages would prove. He had since then 
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been appointed to all kinds of co-operative offices, 
and it was rather late in the day now to charge him 
with being disloyal.” (Hear, hear.) 


DELEGATES SILENCED AT QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Mr. Pingstone concluded by complaining that “‘the 
Manchester Equitable Society had been treated by 
certain authorities at the Wholesale with the utmost 
contempt; that the mouths of its delegates had been 
closed on the veriest technicalities, which showed the 
little consideration they were prepared to give to a 
society which had done more for the Wholesale than 
any other society ever did. Such contempt was 
always the fate and would be the well-merited 
deserts of individual or society which ever surren- 
dered itself absolutely to some outer authority. If 
the members believed in the principle he had 
enunciated, they could vote as they pleased, but if 
they did not believe in it, he asked them not to vote 
for him.” (Applause.) : 

And vote for him they did to the tune of nearly 
two to one. 

The editor of the Co-operative News, on the 2nd 
February, at page 90, is very wroth with Mr. Ping- 
stone, and altogether wzaware that co-operatives 
dwell in glass houses, it commences to throw stones 
against the merchants whose business it is to supply 
goods to buyers in open market :— 

“ The meeting re-elected as chairman for the next 
year a gentleman who prefaced the vote for his 
election by a speech, in which he declared his 
preterence for the system of comparing the amount 
of benefit derivable by the society from buying of 
the Wholesale with that derived from buying in what 
is called the open market; that is to say the market 
‘open’ to all those underhand influences and dis- 
creditable practices by which competitive trade has 
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long been, and, at the present day is, we fear, more 
than ever undermined ; that he might try whether 
the society cannot fish out better dividends from 
these troubled waters than come to its share from 
the fish caught by it in the true co-operative net.” 

If it is true that bribery is practised in the open 
market, as implied by the editor of the Co-operative 
News, it can only be done with wholesale and retail 
co-operative buyers, because no man spending his 
own money could be induced to pay more than the 
market price by any underhand influences. 


WASHING Dirty LINEN IN PUBLIC. 


But 1f anyone wants to see how co-operators can 
throw mud, and yet be so foolish as to wash their 
own dirty linen in public, let him read Mr. Lloyd 
Jones’ unwise letter in the Co-operative News, 9th 
February, page 112, for we have only space for a 
few passages, which we extract from his long letter. 

“The stampede at Sheffield (when £17,000 was 
withdrawn by members) was a painful example of 
the mischief that may be done by suddenly excited 
fear, when acting through unreasoning ignorance. 
The Manchester election, recorded in your columns 
last Saturday, is worse, as, instead of being the result 
of a suddenly excited alarm, it was a deliberate act, 
openly discussed, and cooly carried out by men 
whose duty to the co-operative idea and movement 
should have led them to regard it with unfeigned 

alarm. Generally carried out, such a policy would 
utterly destroy a movement which it has taken half- 
a-century to build up, and leave nothing but ruin 
and despair, instead of the solid progress and well- 
grounded hope by which it is characterised.” 

The shopkeepers of England and Scotland would 
not regard the ruin of the wholesale and retail 
co-operative societies at all in the light of a public 
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calamity; on the contrary, the homely English 
proverb, “ When rogues fall out honest folk come 
by their rights,’ would probably concisely express 
their views—for they have been called by the 
co-operative spouters and writers for many years 
past “dishonest adulterators and fraudulent traders,” 
and have had no redress from Members of Parlia- 
ment or other leaders of opinion, but have had to 
see these very calumniators patronised by the 
Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the clergy 
of all denominations. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones speaks of Mr. Pingstone and 
the merchants of the open market in Manchester 
thus :— 

“Tf he would work a reform such as this in a 
right spirit and with the necessary skill, we should 
all thank him, if he could first prove that the 
necessity for such a reform existed; but when he 
proposes to take an enormous business like the 
Wholesale—built up with deep anxiety and long 
continued effort, and amounting to between four or 
five millions sterling per annum—and cast it before 
the hungry competing traders of the country, giving 
them an opportunity, by perpetual lies and temporary 
sacrifices, to tear it piecemeal and carry it fraudu- 
lently off into the old dens of competition in 
fragments, he makes a proposal that strikes one with 
horror and dismay.” 


The ‘‘ Painless Extinction of 


2) 


Shopkeepers’ 


CPAP ii Rae xX: 
THE * PAINLESS EXTINCTION OF SHOPKEEPERS.”’ 


In July, 1881, Mr. E. V. Neale, the Secretary of 
the Co-operative Union, wrote to the Manchester 
Examiner and Times a long letter advocating 
Co-operation by what he called the “ Union of 
Custom.” He wrote: 


“Taken in its effects on the private distributors, 
it subjects them to the mildest and gentlest of all 
possible modes of extinction. 

“Taken in its results, as it gradually supplants 
the present system, it points to an order of things 
where the calculated convenience of the consumer 
shall replace as motive the calculating gain of the 
distributor. 


“ Put the problem—How could the citizens of 
Manchester provide for the supply of their daily 
wants most conveniently and most economically? 
before any man of practical intelligence, I conceive 
he would give you some such scheme as this, which 
being the voice of reason, can alone make human 
life generally reasonable. 


“PLAN OF CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN. 


“ Considering first what is the greatest distance 
at which any dwelling should be from a good centre 
of supply, he might put it at one-third of a mile. 

“ Then mapping out Manchester as many squares 
as would give this result, nine to each mile, and 
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planting in the middle of each a bazaar for the 
supply of the inhabitants of a size proportioned to 
their number, he would proceed to connect all these 
bazaars with a wholesale centre from which each 
could draw its supplies in proportion to its needs. 


‘Every bazaar to be placed under control of a 
committee, freely chosen by the inhabitants for 
whose supply it was specially designed, and place 
its central wholesale under the supervision of a 
board selected by these committees.” 


At the time (1881) Mr. E. Vansittart Neale wrote 
this, the Manchester and Salford Equitable Co- 
operative Society had a wholesale centre of supply 
in Downing Street and twenty-two bazaars and 
stores—and had become a partner in the Wholesale 
Co-operative Society in Dantzic Street, in which 
they had invested and sunk irrevocably £4,420 up 
to 1881. 

But as Manchester, without including Salford, 
was in 1881 more than six and a half square miles, 
the Equitable ought to have had nine bazaars to 
each six and a half square miles, or 58 establish- 
ments instead of 22. So, in the much greater 
Manchester of 1906, when the area of the City was 
increased to 31 square miles—the number of 
establishments of the Equitable should have been, 
according to Mr. Neale’s plan, 279, instead of 76, 
as stated at a recent page. 

Mr. Neale had a very poor opinion of Man- 
chester shopkeepers, for he seems not to have gone 
into St. Ann’s Square or King Street, for he wrote 
to the Manchester Examiner and Times in 1881: 
‘That the shops which line the main thoroughfares 
left wide areas of dwelling houses with scarcely a 
shop, except drink shops, to supply their wants.” 

Any one endowed with only common sense would 
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have wished to increase the number of small shop- 
keepers in “the wide areas of dwelling houses with 
scarcely a shop except drink-shops,” instead of 
wishing to destroy them “with the mildest and 
gentlest of all possible modes of extinction.” 


Mr. E. Vansittart Neale (at heart a benevolent 
man) was too much of an idealist to think for a 
moment what the little shopkeeper was to do for a 
living when the large bazaars were planted nine to 
the square mile—like the Equitable Co-operative 
Society's “universal supply”’ stores. 


Small shopkeepers are generally aged people, 
often widows and old maids, who have not learned 
to spin or weave, and have only strength or capital 
enough to keep a general shop—where the poor can 
get small “ pennyworths” of many things and not 
drink—close to where they live. 

Mr. E. V. Neale did not trouble himself to 
demonstrate what evil the small shopkeeper had 
done that he deserved to be extinguished even 
without pain. 

There seems to have grown up an indefinite idea 
that it is desirable to do away with the “ middle- 
man,” and to build up gigantic blocks of stores 
managed by Committees or Boards of Directors, 
who become middlemen without the knowledge of 
the merchant or the tradesman. 


In 1867, I made the acquaintance of the buyer 
of the Manchester Equitable Co-operative Society 
—an elderly and most respectable man, by trade 
a compositor, or printer, who did not understand 
the art of buying—but did his honest best to fulfil 
his duty. 

After a few months he fell ill and his Committee 
appointed a much younger man to make out a list 
of the articles the Depdédt in Downing Street 
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required and then to send it to the Wholesale 
Co-operative in Dantzic Street, for them to fill it up 
at their discretion and at their own price. 


When the old buyer got well he found his place 
was filled by a man at less wages than he had, and 
he was dismissed, and was reduced to offering tea 
to people of whom he used to buy goods valued 
often £100 or more at a time. It was not long 
before he left off coming and disappeared. By 
co-operation as it works he was reduced to poverty. 


Among the Committeemen, and the Employés of 
Co-op.’s there is great jealousy of one another. 

No man shall have a brother or son in the same 
Society—and the wages paid are seldom more than 
would be paid at the mill. The Committeemen 
are paid 2s. 6d. fee for attending—not any regular 
wage, so the more committees a man can get on to 
the better for him whether he knows anything of 
the business of the committee or not. 

This absurdly low fee of 2s. 6d. for attending 
all kinds of meetings was universal, and applied 
to the Directors of the Wholesale Co-operative 
Society, who had to control operations involving 
hundreds and thousands of pounds—instead of a 
regular salary,—was bound to break down in time, 
with men who had not remunerative employment 
during the day in competitive industry, who could 
afford to spend their leisure evenings in attending 
tea parties and musical entertainments and com- 
mittees. 

Mr. E. V. Neale had spent much money of his 
own in London in founding societies of working 
men in productive trades, such as tailoring, under 
the workmen’s own management; which flourished 
for a time, but came to grief through disagreement 
among the men; so he came to Manchester and 
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devoted himself to improving the conditions of the 
working classes, and joined the Co-operative Union 
of which he became the Secretary and the guiding 
spirit. 

His enthusiasm was undying for his ideal 
Co-operative Utopia and he epitomised the Central 
Wholesale Co-operative Society and its branches 
thus: “This scheme absolutely excludes the 
formation of any class of persons interested in 
obtaining advantages for themselves out of their 
neighbours’ pockets.” 

He preached this gospel among influential men, 
such as bishops and clergy, and M.P.s, like Mr. 
A. H. D. Acland, who was Education Minister in 
Mr. Gladstone’s 1892 Government, who was very 
helpful in the passing of the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act 1893, which contains many 
more privileges for co-operative societies than did 
the previous Act of 1876, which contained only 26 
sections, whereas that which came into force on Ist 
January, 1894, contains no less than 80 sections. 

Mr. E. Vansittart Neale did not live to see this 
triumph of Co-operation, for he died on 16th 
September, 1892. It would have gladdened his 
heart, for he had a bitter disappointment in 1884: 
for irregularities having occurred among the 
Directors of the Wholesale Society, “a special 
committee of five persons was appointed on the 
24th May and 7th June, 1884, to inquire into the 
whole question of Fees and Fares and to report to 
a future meeting as to the best means of paying the 
directors and working the concern.” 

This Committee took immense trouble and at the 
cost of about £665 to co-operative working people 
reported on the 7th November, 1884, the names of 
twelve directors and the amounts which each had 
received in excess of his allowance. 
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They also suggested what appears to be a much 
better mode of paying the directors than the existing 
system of fees and fares, viz.: “ That a sum of 
£2,000 be paid as a fee to the twelve directors for 
which the whole work of the Board must be 
performed, viz., attending all meetings, deputations, 
pic-nics, tea parties, or other business that would 
not classify under these heads, that may from time 
to time arise; and that the members of the Board 
better understanding the circumstances of each 
individual case, arrrange an equitable system upon 


which this sum shall be divided.” 


Although the special committee were willing to 
propose a larger sum if £2,000 was not deemed 
sufficient, they found very little support for their 
improved plan, and it was confessed that co- 
operation was not equal to an equitable division of 
a lump sum among the directors, who were left at 
liberty to multiply committees, deputations, etc., at 
their discretion. 


The personnel of the Directors was very little 
changed—they did not resign—as one delegate 
demanded—and the mimic parliament, which meets 
in Manchester for three hours every three months, 
has but little administrative power, for the ministry 
remains unchanged. 


The Co-operative News of the 31st January, 1885, 
contained a sub-leader, which I feel sure was 
written by Mr. E. V. Neale on his twelve protegés, 
thus :— 


“We blame them because, as prominent leaders 
of the Co-operative movement, missionaries of the 
industrial gospel which seeks to combat social evils, 
by moralising trade, and according to the doctrines 
constituting the version of that gospel most in favour 
with the Wholesale Society, expects to banish them 
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only by moralising trade, they were bound to place 
their own conduct in regard to the mammon of 
unrighteousness, above reproach or even suspicion. 

“The leaders of the Co-operative body should 
never forget that the strength of co-operation lies 
in its practical morality being pitched in a higher 
key than the common morality of the working 
world.” 


Will Co-operative Stores Triumph? 


AEA EE Rowe 
WILL CO-OPERATIVE STORES TRIUMPH? 


On Whit Monday, 1883, the Right Hon. W. E. 
BaxtetaMelju presided tatjthe Congress of Co- 
operators held in Edinburgh. 

He was so enamoured of the Co-operative 
monopoly of retail trade, that he said in his 
inaugural address, speaking of hard-working shop- 
keepers, “Thousand of them struggle on in a 
condition of almost slavery, and are scarcely able 
to make enough to keep soul and body together, 
_and you know how many of them swell the lists of 
bankrupts. 

“Theirs is indeed a very hard lot. They rise early 
and sit up late, have no time for reading or 
recreation, and the prospects of illness and old age 
is to them a sad one indeed. It will be a happy 
day for themselves as well as their customers when 
the triumph of Co-operation puts an end to their 
weary struggle for a bare subsistence.” 

The Right Hon. gentleman did not say where 
these hard-working people should spend the rest of 
their lives when the triumph of Co-operation had 
put an end to their struggle for existence. 

Being a cabinet minister, Mr. Baxter must have 
known that their only home would be in “the 
workhouse,’ adding everywhere to the Poor Rate, 
for by the law of the land, even aged shopkeepers 
have a right to be supported. 

He had not thought of promising them, as other 
Right Honourable gentlemen have done when 
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seeking re-election, pensions for their old age, which 
would be indeed the triumph of State Co-operation, 
not quite so costly as the war the same Right Hon. 
gentlemen were carrying on in 1900 and managing 
so successfully! and so considerately! for the 
Transvaal and “the Orange Free State,’ and for 
British Taxpayers. 

Mr. Baxter did not say at Edinburgh what evil 
the small shopkeepers had done, to deserve being 
crushed by the Juggernaut of Co-operation, the idol 
which its devotees worship in public every Whit- 
suntide in Great Britain. 

Mr. Baxter simply said that “I have long been 
convinced there are far too many small shopkeepers 
in this country; they are so poor they cannot supply 
good and cheap articles.” 

His words confirm the truth of the assertion that 
“One half the world does not know or care how 
the other half lives.” “Society”? in London is 
seldom without some craze or mania. 

At one time it takes to gambling with Tulips; at 
another, they go mad—South Sea mad—and blow 
a tremendous big South Sea Bubble, which burst 
and the only asset it left is in the City of London, 
a large stone building, known as “South Sea 
House.” 

So, in the prosperous years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, Society believed in the chimera of crazes, 
“the elimination of the middleman” and thronged 
to the Army and Navy (misnamed) Co-operative 
Stores, and the establishment of the Universal 
Provider, Whiteley, who made a large fortune, 
which would have kept many shopkeepers in 
comfortable circumstances to the end of their lives. 

It was in 1886, I think, that Punch published 
“The Last Shopkeeper,” a tale of the far distant 
future. It began: 
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“Yours is indeed, the first shop I have seen in 
London,” said the stranger. 

“It is the only one,” returned John Jorker, a 
curious pride contending with the despondency in 
his tone, “I would not give way.” 

“To whom?” asked the stranger. 

“Well,” said John Jorker, “the Stores I suppose 
began it, but Capital and Monopoly carried it out.” 

“ Bigness and universality became the order of 
the day. Thousands, nay hundreds of thousands, 
of small shopkeepers were ruined.” 

“ Bit by bit they resigned themselves to their fate, 
that of being bought up, which was better than 
being sold up. 

“Oh the sufferings of those days! I knew a 
poor fellow who kept a small shop in Pimlico, of 
which he was as proud as Naboth of his vineyard. 

“ But the ubiquitous Caterer set up near him and 
wanted to buy him out. 

“Peter Stubbs would have as soon sold his wife 
as his business. 

“ He lost both! Peter hung himself on the night 
of her funeral.” : 

“And you,” said the stranger, “I, as I told you, 
would not give way. I had no one to keep but 
myself. I had savings. I lived on next to nothing 
and held on.” 

“JT,” said John Jorker, “love independence and 
hate monopoly. I am also the most obstinate man 
in London. I am the Last of the Shopkeepers, 
and you are the last of my customers.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“To-morrow my lease runs out—and I must 
depart. Whither?” John Jorker smiled strangely 
and cast a curious glance round the dingy and 
scantily-stocked shop. ‘“‘ Who knows?” sighed he. 


* * * ¥* * * 
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“A few days later, the stranger, impelled by 
curiosity, made his way to the chandler’s shop. It 
was closed. He inquired for John Jorker. He was 
dead.” 

Punch’s prophecies—like some in Holy Writ— 
were founded on fact, and came true. 

In the leading article of the “Co-operative News” 
of 4th August, 1883, appeared the following 
passage relative to Alderman Mechi, who was a great 
authority on high farming of land as well as a skilful 
cutler. (I remember as a little boy seeing his 
advertisement painted in white on the dark blank 
walls of London gardens, the figure of 


“ Mecui’s Macic StTrRop.”’ 


That was long before the tax on paper was taken off 
and the plague of picture placards began). 

The Editor wrote: “ The late J. J. Mechi estab- 
lished in London a large and successful business 
which, thanks to the competition of the Civil Service 
Stores, was almost completely destroyed.” 

The execrable taste of this leading article on a 
deceased public benefactor determined me to use 
what little power that remained to me—in 1883—to 
expose the injury the Co-operative movement has 
inflicted on the community. 

After Mr. E. V. Neale’s 1881 scheme for the 
“ Painless Extinction of Shopkeepers,’ and the 
Right Hon. W. E. Baxter’s speech in Edinburgh in 
1883, it is not surprising that the private Secretaries 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and her son H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales should accept as gospel ‘‘ The 
Co-operative Compendium,” which the Wholesale 
Co-operative Society of Manchester sent to the 
private Secretaries of Royalty, and that Her 
Majesty was pleased to order Her Secretary to 
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write the letfer of the oth. July, .1883,. to -the 
Wholesale Society, in which the Queen expressed 
Her belief that “Co-operation encourages thrift and 
teaches habits of business.” 

Her Majesty’s letter drew public attention to 
Co-operation and gave rise to a controversy in the 
Manchester Examiner and Times of the 31st July, 
1883, and continued in those columns to the 15th 
October. 

At my sole expense and risk I reprinted the whole 
of this controversy—giving fully both sides of the 
question—an unusual but honest thing to do. 

Ingthemeretaces to mys larce’ Pamphlet —. The 
Queen and Co-operation’’—I wrote, “The Wholesale 
Society, whom Her Majesty so highly commended, 
has assumed the control of the immense aggregated 
capital of the partnership stores and has become a 
veritable ‘ Imperium in Imperio.’ 

“Tt makes its own laws and compels its partners 
to take £5 shares in it (which are unwithdrawable 
and will never be repaid) according to the number 
of the members on the roll of their retailers’ society 
partners; who become in fact tied houses, bound 
to buy almost all their supplies from the Wholesale 
Society.’ 

It was in 1864 that a few men from Rochdale 
offered to buy goods on a very small commission 
(three halfpence in the £) for the retail societies. 
This was while the Cotton Famine prevailed in 
Manchester. 

They did not make much progress—until 1866 
they achieved success by a kind of “confidence 
trick ’—inducing the retail Co-operative Societies 
to provide them with funds to buy all kinds of 
goods on very favourable terms. 

I knew Mr. Ashworth, one of these buyers, in 
1867, and he was my best customer for the French 


M 
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butter, which my friends in France sent to me 
direct to Manchester without passing through the 
London market.. 

After a few weeks of very pleasant trading the 
Directors of the Wholesale Society found out from 
the Midland Railway men that I got my goods from 
Southampton, so they sent two of their staff to the 
Steamship Superintendent at Southampton, who 
told them to go-to St. Malo, and then on to Rennes, 
the capital of Brittany. 

Arrived there, they went on to the “Place des 
Lices” (Lists), where in olden chivalric times 
tournaments used to be held, and where the butter 
market is still held; and a very picturesque place 
it is, with rows of country women standing behind 
their small or large lumps of butter for sale. 

The Wholesale Society's men could not.speak 
French nor the Breton language—closely resem- 
bling Welsh—which the market women spoke. 

The missionaries caught sight of Monsieur 
Hubert—who looks very like an Englishman, and 
they spoke to him but he did not understand 
English—and, as he told me afterwards, he took 
them to a Scotch lady, the wife of Monsieur 
Lecompte, a large shipper of butter to England, 
who undertook to supply all their wants. 

The funny part of this transaction was that this 
lady was the sister of my agent’s wife at that time 
in Rennes, to whom [ had written to look out for 
these two men and hook them into his connection, 
as I told him they had plenty of money at their 
command. 

[ mention this little episode to illustrate the 
Wholesale’s “ modus operandi,” somewhat like the 
cuckoo’s system of laying her eggs in another 
bird’s nest. ey 

Of course it was quite legitimate free trading to 
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buy in the cheapest market, and was nothing more 
than four or five of my comrades in Hanging Ditch 
did with very varied success, within as many months. 

But to return to the Preface to ““ The Queen and 
Co-operation.” I wrote that “pages 81 to 93, will 
show with how little wisdom the Co-operative world 
is governed. 

“ Tf the Wholesale Society were gaining business 
experience at their own cost, | would not complain; 
but they are acting as trustees for upwards of one 
million of my fellow working men, their wives, and 
children, and have, in my opinion, no right to waste 
their money in learning to be bankers, shipowners, 
merchants, manufacturers, and ship-canal makers. 

“They shelter themselves under the protection 
of the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 1876, 
by which they obtain privileges not enjoyed by the 
rest of Her Majesty’s subjects, and obtain complete 
exemption from: Income Tax as trading concerns.” 

The Directors of the Wholesale Society do not 
hold a single share in it, while in every other 
commercial concern the directors are always 
considerable shareholders. 

The Directors of the Wholesale do not receive a 
stipulated salary, but are paid like ordinary 
committeemen, half a crown for every attendance 
on committee or meeting and their railway fares, 
if the meeting was distant. 

In 1883 they were selling four and a half millions 
of pounds sterling of goods, and were paying their 
four auditors £30 between them for three months 
auditing the enormous accounts. 

In one of my letters to the Examiner and Times, 
I pointed out what an absurdly small sum this was 
to pay their auditors. 

In the Winter of 1883 I was standing in the New 
Islington Hall, Ancoats, where my youngest 
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daughter had provided the musical performance at 
one of Mr. Charles Rowley’s happy Sunday 
afternoons, when two gentlemen came up to me, who 
were perfect strangers to me, though they accosted 
me by name. 

I asked them for their names, and they told me 
they were Appleby and Wood, auditors to the 
Wholesale Society, and they wished to thank me 
for writing those letters to the Manchester daily 
paper, as they had been the means of their fees for 
auditing being raised. 

I did not ask how much they were raised, but I 
learnt in a couple of years time it was only from 
47. tos. each to £10 each every three months. 

What was the style of auditing the Wholesale 
Society's enormous accounts in 1883, is seen in the 
Co-operative News on the 8th September, reports : 

“It appears that the auditors do not carry out 
the Stocks. 

“Mr. Appleby stated it would be almost an utter 
impossibility for them to check these Stocks, and 
verify the prices put to them as those paid for them, 
and bona fide according to their values; though 
they do examine the deeds in connection with the 
various buildings every quarter, and go through all 
insurance premiums to see that the properties they 
represent are thoroughly insured.” 

In 1884—1885, the senior auditor of the Whole- 
sale Society further stated: “ They each received 
#10 per quarter, and took upon themselves the 
grave responsibilities in connection with the balance 
sheet’ 

The goods sold amounted to £4,675,000, and 
in addition, there was a banking turnover of 
#,14,000,000, which the auditors had to vouch for. 

How could the 460 delegates, meeting for only 
three hours four times a year, examine the enormous. 
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balance sheets, besides discussing all the workings 
of such a great undertaking, in so short a time? 

How utterly valueless “and passing dear at £40 
a year,” for each self-styled auditor has proved to 
be to the Co-operative world, will be seen in the 
last chapter but one of this book, where the Whole- 
sale Society’s 1892 balance sheet is explained: and 
the adverse balance of the Wholesale’s trading 
department is deducted from the credit balances of 
the Retail Societies in their Bank, which brought 
out the severe censure of the Honourable County 
Court Judge, Thomas Hughes, in the Co-operative 
News of the 24th June, 1893. 


Bishop Fraser of Manchester 


CHARPEER. XX XT. 
BisHop FRASER OF MANCHESTER. 


One of the pleasantest memories of Old Hanging 
Ditch was to see the fine, tall figure of the Rev. 
James Fraser, D.D., marching along Corporation 
Street, head and shoulders above the attendant 
Clergy! for the Bishop scorned to ride in a carriage 
till he married, years after he came to this City, 
in 1870. He was the hardest worker on the 
Episcopal Bench, and so deservedly popular and 
beloved as to be styled “the Bishop of all 
denominations.” 

By virtue of his office, he was President of the 
Manchester and Salford Savings Bank which paid 
depositors interest at two and three-quarters per 
cent. per annum, and in his speech on 23rd Decem- 
ber, 1884, he exalted Thrift into one of the Virtues 
absolutely necessary for leading an honourable life. 
He also expressed the opinion “that the working 
classes, taken as a whole, required a little instruction 
with regard to what were safe and prudent invest- 
ments for their savings, and that they could not 
expect to get more interest than what the Savings 
Bank paid, at whose Annual Meeting he was 
presiding, namely 234 per cent.” 

On this point, I ventured to address his lordship 
a letter, in which I said, “And yet, my Lord, you 
continually encourage, by your speech and presence, 
the Co-operative Societies, which are competing 
with your Bank and offering five per cent. to their 
members on their share and loan capital, and many 
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of these Societies are insolvent, like the one at 
Rawtenstall (which pleased your Lordship so much 
by its educational department) which failed in May 
last, together with two others in the same district.” 

I sent Bishop Fraser various printed documents 
which supported my statements, adding : 

“There are scores of Co-operative Societies which 
have been allowed to drift into insolvency, through 
the want of a Government or independent audit, 
although the Industrial Societies Act, 1876, which 
Mr. Hughes described in your hearing ‘as our 
Magna Charta,’ expressly provides and indicates 
what sort of auditors should be employed by 
friendly and industrial societies; baz, unfortunately 
for the working classes, the Act does not make the 
appointment compulsory, as it ought to have done. 

“Tf your lordship wishes to see what sort of audit 
is made of the enormous accounts of the Wholesale 
Co-operative Society of Manchester, where you 
presided on Saturday, the 6th December, | refer 
you to pages 82—83 of ‘The Queen and Co- 
operation’ herewith. The four auditors mentioned 
by the chairman, ‘as men of their own choice,’ 
received together the sum of £120, for auditing 
accounts totalling up to 45,000,000 of sales in the 
year—to say nothing of a banking account (see 
pages 90-91), of enormous magnitude (£13,000,000 
annually). Is it any wonder, then, that it was 
reserved for Mr. Redfearn, the senior auditor of the 
Heckmondwike store, to point out that the Directors 
of the Wholesale Co-operative Society were making 
a handsome income out of the railway fares they 
received in excess of what they were entitled to by 
the rules of the Society? 

“Mr. Redfearn formed one of a special committee 
of five, who were appointed to examine into the 
malpractices to which he referred at Heckmondwike 
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in April, 1884; and that committees report, severely 
censuring the directors, was in the pockets of the 
delegates at the time that your Lordship presided 
at Balloon Street, when Mr. Hughes made the 
following remarks: ‘And so every man’s hand has 
been against his neighbour, until the keenest and 
least scrupulous, instead of the wisest and most 
upright men, have come to the front, and got the 
control of almost every branch of industry and 
trade. I do not say that the time is actually come 
when an honest and scrupulous man cannot live by 
MACE MDUtAtiSinOteLar Ola 

“Your Lordship is not reported to have protested 
against this rank heresy, that honesty is not the best 
policy in trade as in religion, zow, as it used to be 
when we were young. 

“Tf Mr. Hughes was right, that an honest man 
could not get a living in trade, of what use is it for 
bishop and clergy to teach us on Sunday that we 
should ‘ be true and just in all our dealings, indus- 
trious, sober, and righteous,’ week days as well as 
Sundays? 

Happily Mr. Hugh Mason, M.P., took the earliest 
opportunity to repudiate Mr. Thos. Hughes’ asser- 
tions. Speaking from a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with business men, Mr. Mason gave an explicit 
denial of the truth of Mr. Hughes’ assertion—a 
serious one, indeed, coming as it did from the mouth 
of a County Court Judge.” 


‘He. BIsHop s' REPLY. 


Manchester, 31st January, 1885. 


Dear Sir,—I regret that I have no leisure to go 
into the question of co-operation with you. The 
system may, in its working, have its defects, and 
even as you seem to imply, its rascalities, for it is 
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worked by human instruments, and human instru- 
ments, we know, are neither perfect nor infallible, 
but I believe it to be sound in principle, and to have 
a great future before it. 

The principle of unlimited competition, which 
seems to be opposed to it, certainly has not worked 
favourably either in regard of its material or moral 
effects, to the best interests of society. But it is 
not my duty, nor have I the time to enter into the 
question more fully—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

J. MANCHESTER. 

Mr. H. B. WILKINson. 


Within four months of Bishop Fraser’s first letter 
I had the great gratification to receive his second 
and following letter, showing how earnestly he had 
preached the gospel of honesty. 


Manchester, May 24th, 1885. 

Sir,—I return the documents you wished me to 
read. I have perused them sufficiently to see what 
are the points to which you desired to draw my 
attention. 

I preached my sermon this afternoon to an 
immense congregation, and I expressed myself 
frankly on the subject. You will, I dare say, see a 
report of what I said in the papers. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
J. MancHESTER. 


WARNING FROM THE PULPIT. 
PART OF HIS SERMON TO CO-OPERATORS AT OLDHAM. 
(From the Manchester Guardian, May 25th, 1885.) 


Bishop Fraser, near the close of his sermon said : 
“They might perhaps imagine that, when it was 
known, that he was going to preach to them, he 
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would receive some communications which would 
not represent their works in such favourable colours 
as those in which they themselves would represent 
them. 

‘He had received, and he had read with more or 
less care, some communications which had been 
sent to him. 

“ He had not a word to say against some of the 
statements made; and it would only remain for 
them, in their meetings during the coming week, to 
give some public account of those criticisms, so that 
those who did not regard them with quite as friendly 
an eye as he himself did might know that there was 
nothing in those statements which ought to make 
their members reasonably suspicious or afraid. 

“One of those critics said in a pamphlet: “Co- 
operators are a most estimable race of people, but 
they are as keen as anyone in the race for wealth 
and their devotion to mammon.’ 

‘When he (the Bishop) was thinking about a text 
from which to preach that afternoon, he at first 
thought of choosing the very well known verses of 
St. Paul, in which he said, ‘Purge out the old 
leaven that ye may be a new lump.’ The old 
leaven, which stuck very closely to almost all 
commercial undertakings—and theirs was a com- 
mercial undertaking—was the desire to make profits, 
large profits, and sometimes even speculative ones. 

“They all knew how hard it was to cast out this 
worship. Mammon was the idol of the age—and 
even benevolence was tainted with it, for there were 
many miscalled charitable societies which only 
existed for the purpose of providing posts and 
salaries for their offcers. 

“Co-operators would have need, he ventured to 
think, to be on their guard against this taint, to see 
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that it did not reach them, for if it did reach them, 
it was pretty certain to corrupt. 

“Their critics also said, and this was the only other 
criticism he should introduce, and the only other 
one that seemed deserving of attention, that the 
co-operators had no independent auditors to audit 
their accounts, and that these accounts as presented 
in their balance sheets were therefore not sufficiently 
trustworthy. 

“To what extent that statement was true he had 
no means of judging. 

“It was accompanied with the remark that the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, under which 
co-operative societies were constituted, while it 
recommended in very strong language the appoint- 
ment of independent auditors, did not make it 
compulsory, and their critics thought that in the case 
of societies dealing with such large amounts of 
capital, and in which so many interests were 
involved, an audit by a Government inspector ought 
to be compulsory. 

“He had not noticed any other criticism of serious 
importance, and he would only say, as their friend 
and well wisher, that they ought to be sure they were 
honestly solvent before the world and that the world 
saw and knew it. 

“He ought also to be sure that co-operation was 
their true and primary motive and not mere money 
making. If these two principles were not kept in 
view, he prophesied that co-operation would not be 
permanent. 

“He would be glad if the principles of co-opera- 
tion could be applied to production as widely as it 
has been to distribution.” 

Only a few short months elapsed since Bishop 
Mraser preached at Oldham, when Lancashire learnt 
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with profoundest regret and sorrow, that her beloved 
bishop had passed away, through a travelling clot 
of blood reaching a vital organ. | 

Our only consolation was that the close of a noble 
life was painless and without long suffering. 

That there was too much need of Bishop Fraser’s 
warning to Co-operators, is shown by Miss Beatrice 
Potter, in her sympathetic narrative of the “ Co- 
operative Movement,” published in 1891. She 
gives, at page 254, full particulars of the failure of 
844 Co-operative Societies in twenty years, namely, 
“ Between the years 1870—1889 there were regis- 
tered in England and Wales 844 associations of 
consumers which have ceased to exist. 

“The numbers may be localised in Counties as 
follows :— 


Middlesex a ae moO 
Yorkshire... ae x len ofa 
Lancashire af OO 
surrey ... ae as ey CO 
Durham ... es x Pi Ad 
Kent Sp ae oe So eke 
Northampton... bce eros 4 


“T omit the Counties where failures have been 
less numerous than the above.” 


Mr. Gladstone, Lord Derby, and 
Mr. Bright on Co-operative Trading 


CHAPBER 2XXIT. 


Mr. GLapsToNE, Lorp Dersy, AND Mr. Bricut 
ON CO-OPERATIVE TRADING. 


Tue Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, speaking in 
1868 in the Co-operative Hall in Leigh, said: 
“ The name of the Co-operative Society of Leigh 
induces me to say a few words on a subject which 
at the present time is of very natural importance 
and I think also of very needless alarm: I mean the 
question of the relation between Capital and 
Labour. 

“Do not suppose that I am one of those who 
believe that the function of the retail tradesman or 
the distributor of commodities .can be either 
permanently or beneficially supplanted: but I do 
believe that the union of working men among them- 
selves in co-operative societies may be extremely 
beneficial, as a check upon the more ordinary 
method of manufacturing. 

“ T think it is fair to say on the other hand, I am 
convinced it is only in a very advanced state of the 
labouring or wage earning class, that co-operation 
can be at all possible or beneficial: and therefore 
whenever I see it producing locally a good effect 
I rejoice in it mainly as a proof that in that particular 
neighbourhood the labouring class is greatly 
advanced: but on the other hand, the risks and 
responsibilities of joint-stock enterprise are serious, 
and I must own to you, that ever since my mind was 
given to commercial subjects I have been, I hope, 
a pretty steady adherent of the principle of free 
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trade, yet I have never had that universal faith in 
the principle of joint-stock as opposed to individual 
agency and enterprise, which I know has been 
entertained by many greater authorities than myself. 

“T hope, therefore, the greatest care will ever be 
exercised by the labouring class with regard to joint- 
stock enterprise, and I may justly add, by every 
other class.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s cautions were unheeded, for in 
1881 the very disasters he foresaw actually took 
place. The Bedford Leigh store failed in con- 
sequence of the dishonesty and mismanagement of 
the Secretary and Manager, who were uncontrolled 
by any supervision worthy of the name. 

The closing remarks of Mr. Kedan, the public 
accountant, who investigated the accounts, were: 
“That whoever was authorised to make the balance 
sheet for publication falsified the accounts to show 
a profit. 

“The losses had continued and heavy losses 
every quarter and every half year had been made to 
appear as profit, and interest had been constantly 
paid over to the Society when no profits had been 
made.” 


THE Eart or Dery, 1881. 


From the Co-operative News of Whitsuntide, 
1881, I quote Lord Derby, who presided at the 
Congress of Co-operators at Leeds. Speaking of 
Co-operation, he said :— 

“ ] should have no great faith in the permanence 
and extension of a movement which required on the 
part of its promoters a standard of morality and 
character considerably higher than that which 
generally prevails. To frame a society perfectly 
unselfish in which a man should consider his 
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neighbour’s interest as he does his own is a pleasant 
dream. 


“Their success, so far as they have succeeded at 
all, has greatly depended on the personal influence 
of one or two men, and has ceased the moment that 
influence was withdrawn. ... . 

~ “Your object, as I understand it, where distribu- 

tion is concerned, is to make the interest of the buyer 
and seller identical; in fact, they are the same 
people. You get rid of the otherwise inevitable 
antagonism. Whether nominal profits are large or 
small, whether prices are high or low, is a matter 
of no moment where the money only comes out of 
one pocket to go into another. Nobody wants to 
cheat himself, and the temptation to dishonest 
practices is withdrawn. You put an end, so far as 
you are concerned, to a class of evils against which 
moralists have been preaching from the earliest days 
of civilisation with about the same measure of 
success which preaching usually accomplishes. 


Tue WorkKERS. 
Acer a7 3. 

“What I understand to be your distinctive 
principle is this, that the worker should be paid 
according to the results of the work—that he should 
be, wholly or in part, his own employer. 


A SoctaL PropLeM, IMPOVERISHING A CLASS. 


“Tf a system of trade avowedly confiscatory be 
once set on foot it is not easy to keep it within what 
its promoters may consider reasonable limits, and yet 
if no limits be found, if class differences widen 
instead of narrowing, the prospect is not cheerful. 

“Given the condition that nearly all political 
power is virtually in one class, as under Household 
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Suffrage, it is, whenever that class chooses to take it, 
and that nearly all the surplus wealth which men 
desire to possess is in the hands of another class, 
how long will you be able to avert an explosion? 

“Tt is an awkward problem, and, like a nasty 
brook or fence to a hunting man, the longer you look 
at it the bigger it seems. 

“Yet, in one way or other, we have to face it, and 
itis my deliberate opinion that you, the Co-operators, 
if you have not solved the problem altogether, are at 
least moving in the right direction, which promises 
the most effectual and the most equitable solution.” 

Lord Derby warns Co-operators, under the head 
of “ A source of danger,” “ when you begin to ask, 
“Why should our workmen participate in our profits? 
They have run no risks, they have established no 
claim; why should we do more for them than other 
employers do?’ 

“Well, that is human nature; but you are incon- 
sistent in your own professions; you have. shifted 
your ground from the day that you admit a single 
individual to work for you, no matter in how humble 
a capacity, who does not gain by your well-doing 
and lose by your ill-success. 

“TJ am not in the position to lecture you; but if 
I were a practical Co-operator I should think twice 
before I gave occasion to the enemy to assert that the 
principle about which such a noise has been made 
had served very well to give you a lift at starting, 
but you have seen the folly of it since you became 
employers yourselves. Act in that way, and you 
may still be a powerful, prosperous joint-stock 
company or aggregation of companies; bat Co- 
operators in the old sense of the word you will have 
ceased to be.” 

These sagacious words of Lord Derby (1881) 
were confirmed in 1888 by Lord Ripon, Judge 
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Hughes, Vansittart Neale and G. F. Holyoake—all 
of whom were veteran Co-operators—who described 
the Wholesale Society as “that Great Anti-Co- 
operative Middleman.” 

There is this to be said in extenuation of the 
Wholesale Society not sharing their profits on their 
productive department, that there were so many 
losses, such as in their shipping section, there was 
no profit to divide. It is very doubtful whether the 
Wholesale Society has any Profit and Loss Account 
in their books. They declare their profit on the basis 
of the sales made to their customers seldom more 
than fourpence in the £, and I believe it was in 1906 
that they at last decided to give to all their 
employees tenpence per £1,000 of sales—as a 
bonus. 


LETTER FROM THE Late RicuT Hon. Joun Bricur. 


As soon as my book, “The Queen and Co- 
operation ” was printed, in 1883, I sent a copy of it 
to Mr. Bright, and asked him if it was true (as often 
stated) that he was an advocate of Co-operative 
trading; and he sent me the following letter :— 


“ Rochdale, Nov. 15th, 1883. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“TI am so worried by correspondence that I 
cannot enter into any discussion with you on the 
subject of your letter. I have taken no part in 
the Co-operative movement. I have been un- 
willing to urge men to enter into it, fearing there 
might be failures from bad management or 
dishonesty. I must leave those most concerned 
and most informed to carry on or to discontinue 
the movement which has caused’so much discus- 
sion. eal ain, etc, 

“ Joun BriGHT. 
“Mr. H. B. Wilkinson.” 


The Pioneers of Rochdale 


GHAP BER XXEIL 
Tue PIONEERS OF ROCHDALE. 


Tue Truck System practised in the mining and 
manufacturing districts, of paying the wages of the 
workmen in goods instead of money, or of obliging 
them to procure the necessaries of life from the 
stores or shops kept by the masters was declared 
illegal by Act of Parliament in 1831. 

But such a profitable mode of shopkeeping 
lingered for years in districts remote from good 
market towns. Andin those starvation years between 
1831 and 1842, “Necessity, the mother of invention,” 
made a few unlearned workmen club their little 
capital of £1 each together and determine to have 
a shop of their own and divide to each other the 
food as near to cost price as they could, and to 
divide the profit if there was one according to the 
amount each man had bought during the quarter of 
the year. 

Mr. Frank Weston, of Rochdale, told me that his 
father served the Pioneers of Rochdale with their 
first goods. 

They told him they would give metal tokens 
stamped with amount of each man’s purchases, and 
this ingenious device so interested Mr. Weston 
senior that he advised his fellow traders to adopt it, 
but they preferred their own old way of getting as 
high prices as they could; and thus the Pioneers who 
took all the trouble of stock-keeping and dividing 
the eatables, etc., without receiving any reward or 
remuneration, prospered beyond their hopes. 
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Members were allowed to join the Society on the 
original terms of one pound each—which would 
never be returned—to the individual members. 

They did not call themselves Co-operators, but 
simply Pioneers. 

The system of metal tokens and the non-return of 
the initial £1 entrance money has been continued for 
more than 60 years by the many Co-op. Societies 
which have been instituted since 1842, for it was so 
simple that the poorest housewife could check the 
tokens or tallies with every purchase. 

It was hoped, too, that the new system of shop- 
keeping the Pioneers of Rochdale were inaugurating 
in 1842 would insure perfect honesty between buyer 
and seller; but human nature was the same in 
Rochdale as in other parts of the world, and the 
Latin proverb, “humanum est errare,” was found 
true in Rochdale in 1883. 

The Rochdale Observer of the 24th March, 1883, 
under the heading— 


“THE EQUITABLE PIONEERS, ROCHDALE, NEW 
CHECK SYSTEM,” 


stated that a tea party to celebrate the inauguration 
at the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers Society of the 
new check system, which is a great improvement 
upon the old one, was held at the Town Hall, on 
March 17th, 1883. At the entertainment which 
followed the tea meeting the great hall was crowded. 
Mr. Benjamin Horbury, the President, took the chair 
at the meeting, and was supported by all the 
prominent officers of the Society. The Chairman, in 
opening the proceedings, said it had been announced 
that that tea party had been held to introduce a new 
check system. In order to prevent any misunder- 
standing, it was perhaps necessary to distinctly state 
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that there had not occurred any special cases of 
dishonesty to cause the introduction of the new 
system. 

It was desirable to caution many on this point, 
because some people were gifted by nature with such 
a lively imagination that they could interpret any 
thing just as they chose, and their interpretation, 
although very satisfactory to themselves, was often 
very wide of the mark. The chief reason for resort- 
ing to the system was that the old one was considered 
in many respects to be very defective, and not quite 
in keeping with the advanced intelligence of the 
times. 

The special merits of the new system were that it 
would enforce very great carefulness, and negligence 
of any kind would be very speedily detected. That 
was the sole reason, he believed, why the Committee 
had introduced the new system, and what the 
Committee especially requested was that the 
members themselves shall assist in the working of it, 
so that it might be introduced smoothly, and not 
cause unnecessary suspicion of ill-feeling. 


A LeEcTurRE ON MANNERS. 


There was another matter which he desired to 
caution the members against. Like the rest of us, 
the persons employed as shopkeepers at the various 
stores were human, and were pretty well imbued with 
the same feelings, and they desired to be treated 
with due and fair respect. He did not think that 
the members generally were addicted to treating 
them unfairly, but he dared say that sometimes there 
were here and there unpleasant exceptions to the 
rule. While strict punctuality and integrity on the 
part of the managers was desired, they did not wish 
to see a feeling of mistrust on the other hand. They 
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should guard against either extreme. While on the 
one hand they desired faithful service, on the other 
hand they did not wish to mistrust any person in the 
employment of their Society. He dared say that on 
the whole they had as good and faithful a set of 
servants as any private firm in the town—(hear, hear) 
—but neither a private firm nor a public body could 
under all circumstances be sure that one or two 
dishonest men might not creep into their employ- 
ment. What was wanted was to take all necessary 
precautions against such men, and when that was 
done to place every confidence in the men whom they 
proved to be deserving of it. That was all he had to 
say, and he trusted that it would not be lost upon 
the members of the Society generally. 


DISHONEST CO-OPERATORS. 


Mr. H. C. Pingstone, President of the Manchester 
and Salford Equitable Co-operative Society, said: 
“The simple metallic checks had answered fora time 
in a very excellent way, but eventually it had been 
discovered that they admitted of practices that 
should not obtain, or else that they were deficient in 
other respects, and every society had, sooner or 
later, to develop or modify its system of checks. 


A Nice DISTINCTION. 


“He was very glad to hear—not, however, that he 
needed the assurance—that they were not inaugurat- 
ing a new system for the purpose of espionage, but 
to encourage honesty. It was designed as much for 
the interests of the servants of the Society as for the 
interests of the members themselves. 


A STARTLING STATEMENT. 


“If they had had nothing to complain of on the 
score of dishonesty, their experience had been 
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fortunate compared with that of other institutions 
which might be mentioned. He was acquainted with 
societies which had the same system of checks as the 
Rochdale Society, and which had at times discovered 
that more checks had come in than had ever been 
given out in the way of business, and to a very large 
extent too. This had occurred sometimes for several 
consecutive quarters, in societies whose operations 
were somewhat large, and the checks which came in 
beyond those which had been given out represented 
£2,000 or £3,000 worth of business. It was, there- 
fore, very necessary to make the check system as 
efficient as possible. Their Committee had. under- 
taken that, and, as they asked the assistance of the 
members, no doubt it would be accorded most 
heartily. A word might be allowed on the general 
question of Co-operation, though telling Rochdale 
people anything about it might be like going to 
Newcastle to tell them about coal-pits, for Rochdale 
was the cradle of Co-operation, and here it had found 
its largest possible success.” 


DECLINE OF CO-OPERATION IN ROCHDALE. 


Mr. J. T. W. Mitchell, Chairman of the Whole- 
sale Society, Manchester, said: “ Although they 
had had forty years or thereabouts of experience 
in Co-operation, there were those who, with all 
their culture and professed knowledge of social 
questions, said that the business of the world 
could only be done well and safely by means of 
private trading. That was, that corporate associa- 
tions’ joint action of business could not permanently 
succeed. They would have to instruct such people 
and show them that they were entirely mistaken, and 
that they belonged to the ancient days and not suited 
to modern culture and modern progress. 
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PLAIN SPEAKING. 


“They would excuse him saying things that might 
not be pleasant to hear, especially when they 
reminded each other of their duty. 

“He saw persons present that night whom he never 
saw either at their monthly or quarterly meetings; 
and therefore, as they were there that night, it would 
be better to just give them a few words of kindly 
advice, which he hoped they would take in the spirit 
it was given. 

“In 1870 (to go no further back) the Society did a 
business sof about ween eee 440 per member, 
while in 1882 it was only about...... 426 per member, 


ayialling sO Ol... eee 414 per member.” 


Co-operation Past and Present. 


Organised Selfishness 
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Tue Manchester City News of January 7th, 1893, 
printed the following article :— 


Co-OPERATION PAST AND PRESENT. 


ORGANISED SELFISHNESS. 


By H. B. Wirxinson. 


1892 has been an epoch-making year for the Co- 
operative movement, which has come to the parting 
of the ways and taken a fresh departure. The. 
retirement from office of that most estimable 
gentleman, Mr. E. Vansittart Neale (who for fifty 
years had devoted his fortune and his life to the 
cause of the working classes with such unbounded 
zeal that he overlooked the injury he was inflicting 
on a large class of working-men, who gain their 
living by distributing the necessaries of life to their 
fellow working-men, who gain their living in factory 
or workshop, at bench, desk, or anvil), induced the 
leaders of Co-operative opinion to depart from the 
higher and better objects of Co-operation, which Mr. 
Neale had preached so earnestly, and enter on the 
“down grade.” This was on April 30. On that 
date the Co-operative News, speaking of the 
Chairman of the coming Whit-week Congress at 
Kochdaliesssaidys 90 (far ‘we have bad’. peers, 
politicians, and professors of varying degree, for 
chairmen of our Congresses, and we have had our 
old friends Messrs. Hughes, Neale, Jones, and 
Holyoake, who have honoured our movement and 
stood by our cause. All the presidential addresses 
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have been so good that it has been the constant 
remark, ‘Capital address, the best one we have yet 
had,’ after each one was delivered. Now for the 
first day’s President we are to have Mr. Mitchell. 
Every Co-operator and many others know Mr. 
Mitchell, the ‘spouse’ of the Wholesale; and was 
there ever a more loving husband or a father that 
ever looked after his progeny better?” 

Whether Mr. Mitchell deserves or not this tribute 
of affection from the Wholesale Society’s organ it 
would be useless to discuss; much more important it 
is to know that he has been the Chairman of that 
great federation of Co-operative Societies for many 
years, and is rather the child than the “spouse” of 
“the Wholesale,’ that great ‘ Anti-Co-operative 
Middleman” which such old Co-operative advocates 
as Lord Ripon, Judge Hughes, Vansittart Neale, 
and G. J. Holoake, protested in 1888 it had already 
become when they jointly memorialised all the retail 
societies of the Federation, urging them to use their 
influence with the Wholesale to patronise Co-opera- 
tive production to a much larger extent than they did 
then. The retail societies did discuss the question, 
but decided the time was not then ripe for encourag- 
ing productive Co-operation, which so far had not 
been a success. 

A few months ago Mr. Mitchell, as representing 
all these English Co-operative Societies before the 
Royal Commission on Labour, said he did not 
approve of giving to their workpeople any share of 
the profits of their own productions, but if they 
wished to participate in those profits they should buy 
their requirements at a Co-operative Store, where 
they would get a dividend on their own consumption. 
Mr. Maxwell, of the Scottish Wholesale Society, lost 
no time in refuting this anti-co-operative sentiment, 
and said that in Scotland they considered that giving 
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the workers a share of the profits of the production, 
was of the very essence of Co-operation. 

To do Mr. Mitchell justice, one must admit he is 
consistent with himself, for on Whit-Monday at the 
Rochdale Congress, he boldly nailed his colours to 
the mast, and proclaimed “ Consumption ought to be 
the basis of the growth of wealth in this country. 
(Cries of “No.”’) So far as I am concerned all the 
labour, and all the effort, and all the power of my 
voice will be given to the task of making consumption 
the basis of all the growth of Co-operative organisa- 
tions. Providing you bring all your trade within 
yourselves you will very soon shut up some of other 
people’s shops.” Such are the moralising influences 
of modern Co-operation! How different to the 
ideas of Robert Owen, whom Co-operators profess 
to follow. 


THE VICAR OF ROCHDALE. 


This sin of selfishness in trade which was to be 
exorcised by the beneficent Co-operative Societies is 
so manifestly rampant in Rochdale that the Vicar of 
the parish, the Venerable Archdeacon of Manchester, 
the day before Mr. Mitchell spoke had preached | 
from the text, “Can Satan cast out Satan?” In the 
course of his remarks he said, “ You want me to 
speak the truth. You would despise me rightly if I 
fell down and worshipped the golden image; and 
I tell you that the salt of Co-operation consists in its 
idealists ; its chances of playing a really great part in 
industrial reform lies in the magnanimity and 
sympathy, in the largeness of heart and intellect of 
its leaders. The danger to the Co-operative move- 
ment you have to fear is the lack of these elements, 
the lack, in a word, of the Christian elements. Once 
begin to think only of your own interets as share- 
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holders, and disregard the aim of raising the labourer 
and educating the citizen, then you may indeed be 
for a time a successful concern, but you will cease 
to deserve admiration from without, or to win loyalty 
from within. For selfishness of aim removes the 
only efficient check against dishonesty. It is the dry 
rot that creeps over the whole concern from garret to 
cellar. Nothing will maintain a high standard of 
honesty but the fear of God and the sense of 
brotherhood. If you see Co-operative businesses 
failing, and know that dishonesty is at the root of 
the failure; if you see members of committees 
growing mysteriously rich, and know that commis- 
sions and bribery are winked at; if you see that gain 
is the exclusive aim of the Co-operative Society; and 
if they relegated to Jupiter as impracticable rubbish 
all thought of elevating the labourer and educating 
him as a citizen, then the end of your greatness is at 
hand. You will then be relying on Satan to cast out 
Satan. ‘I want a good big dividend first,’ says a 
writer in the Co-operative News a fortnight ago; ‘then 
will be the time to squander our profits on education.’ 
If the time should ever come when that spirit repre- 
sents the aim of Co-operators, you may write Ichabod 
on your doors in Toad Lane. Not thousands of 
branches, and millions of turnover, and fabulous 
percentages, no, not even the memory of noble names 
in the past, will save you from corruption. It is the 
eternal law of God; and man kicks against it in vain. 
Nothing but magnanimity and sympathy will build 
up what shall endure.” 

These noble sentiments till this year have been 
ascribed to Co-operation in pulpits and on platforms 
and from the presidential chair at Co-operative 
Congresses by the gentlemen idealists whose 
guidance and advice are now contemned. 
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Mr. MITCHELL’sS REPLY. 


At the outset of his Presidential Address Mr. 
Mitchell said: “I know I shall say many things 
that people will say ‘No, no,’ to this morning— 
(laughter)—but I intend to say them nevertheless. 
(Cheers.) I intend to say them because it is time 
that “mamby-pambyism” was crushed in these Con- 
gresses. (Applause.) We have had selfishness in 
centuries past; there has been selfishness in our own 
day, and there is selfishness even amongst us now. 
Pure as we profess ourselves to be, there are 
manifestations amongst us of a liking for an unholy 
inequality among ourselves, and it will take Co- 
operation all its time to prevent the growth of that 
selfishness controlling its financial affairs.” 


RocHDALE Firty YEARS AGO. 


As if to demonstrate how great is the falling off in 
the unselfishness of Co-operators now-a-days, Mr. 
Mitchell said: ‘“‘ This book I hold in my hand is 
one of the first copies of the rules of the Equitable 
Pioneers, and the name upon the corner is that, of 
Samuel Ogden, Rochdale, No. 1; and I find in this 
book that the Committee worked for naught. 
(Laughter and cheers.) There was no bother in 
those days about ‘fares and fees.’ (Loud laughter.) 
But I find at the finish of the rules it says that, 
‘If the auditor does not attend to his duties he is to 
be fined 2s. 6d., and if the delinquent be a salesman 
or cashier he is to be fined 1s. A president being 
late he was fined 3d., and if he did not come at all 
he had to pay 6d. (A voice, ‘Grand old days.’) 
Now, some people have said that we as Co-operators 
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have left our first path and we are nothing but 
dividend hunters now. And some of the trade 
journals say that the charm of the dividend in 
modern times has passed away. (Laughter.) You 
know whether it has or not. I should not have made 
these remarks but for a sermon [| heard last night . 
from my own spiritual adviser. He is a capital 
adviser on spiritual matters, but not altogether 
reliable on Co-operative affairs. He was disparaging 
a store. A store was the first thing that the Pioneers 
ever sought to establish.” 


And how disinterested and self-denying those 
twenty-eight Pioneers must have been may be 
gathered from some statistics published on Whit- 
Monday by the Rochdale Observer :-— 


Members. Capital. Trade. Profit. 
TAA. ove 250s 25 a — oa — 
Lod Geen gh ee Ta tiye eae 22 
LoA0".-. SOue PAP re tN Nie 80 
LOA Facies LTOe.os 250 eee ee rae. 
TOOT 5. '01,047 es, 370,702 eG. Uo S nae ee 


These figures show how largely the middle classes 
have of late years used the Pioneers’ Equitable as a 
Savings Bank, where they obtain twice the amount 
of interest as is paid in the Government Savings 
Banks, and at the expense of those consuming 
members who have to contribute to that interest. It 
will be observed that in the first three years a very 
small dividend of about 3 per cent. was paid, but the 
capital was turned over four times a year. Now it 
takes more than a year to turn the capital over once, 
the average purchases of the 11,647 members being 
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in 1891 about £25. 9s. 4d., while a few years ago it 
was £40, showing that the wealthier members did not 
buy at the Pioneers because they could be better 
served at the ordinary shops. 


Rotuinc Ur CapiTaL EASILY. 


The late Mr. E. V. Neale was under the 
impression that it was the Rochdale plan of 
Co-operation which “rolled up capital without feeling 
it a burden” by their system of “keeping back part of 
the price” which had been paid for the goods at the 
store when dividend was declared, forgetting that the 
great prosperity which flowed in after the repeal of 
the Corn Laws created the capital which sought 
investment in the Pioneers’ Society, and which now 
weighs the poorer consuming members down to pay 
part of the interest. 


Tue Best Co-oPERATIVE STORES. 


The Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, the 
largest and best-managed Store in the kingdom, is 
not a member of the Wholesale Federation yet, and 
has had the good sense to reduce each member's 
holding of capital from £200 to £100, and again 
from £100 to £75, and is one of the few Co-opera- 
tive Societies whose shares are entirely withdraw- 
able. The great Wholesale Society wishes to add 
the Leeds Co-operative Society to its nearly one 
thousand “tied houses,’ for it would have to 
contribute £22,000 to the Wholesale’s share capital, 
which is entirely unwithdrawable and amounts to 
more than half a million of money, and is already 
entirely invested in land, buildings, and fixtures, and 
can never be repaid. 
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An enormous amount of Lancashire money is 
invested in buildings and stock in London, and yet 
on December 17 the Co-operative News in its 
leading article gives prominence to the following 
statement: “As to London itself, Mr. Goodey had 
a very poor state of things to report to the Newcastle 
meeting. It was pretty well known to the Committee 
at present that they would not make Co-operation 
succeed in London. Nearly all the Societies, 
especially in London itself, were going wrong, 
scarcely half a dozen being in a sound position. 
They had tried all means. They had had a 
combined Committee trying to bring about a better 
state of things; but despite their efforts they had not 
been able to make the Metropolitan Societies 
successful. Such a statement as this,” says the 
Co-operative News, “seems to show one of two 
things must happen with regard to London—a new. 
and bolder policy must be adopted, suited to the 
necessities of the case, or the Co-operative move- 
ment, for which so many sacrifices have been made, 
must be allowed to flicker out in the very heart of 
the nation, where its success would be of incalculable 
benefit to everyone.” 

Co-operation has been suffering and is_ still 
suffering from too many committee-men who do not 
work for naught” as the first Pioneers did, nor 
understand business. Co-operation was established 
primarily for the destruction of all middlemen, 
tradesmen, and merchants. For the most amiable 
and enthusiastic Co-operator that ever lived—the 
late venerable E. Vansittart Neale—wrote of it in 
1881: “Taken in its effect on the private distributors 
it subjects them to the mildest and gentlest of all 
possible modes of extinction.” 
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Mr. GLADSTONE’S OPINION. 


But the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, speaking 
in the Co-operative Hall at Leigh, said: “ Do not 
suppose that I am one who believes that the 
function of the retail tradesman or the distributor 
of commodities can be either permanently or 
beneficially supplanted.” 


Co-operation. 
The Wholesale Society 
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Tue Manchester City News, January 14th, 1893, 
printed :— 


CO-OPERATION. 


THE WHOLESALE SOCIETY. 


By H. B. Wirxrnson. 


Will the historian of the year 1900 record the 
continued existence of the Wholesale Society, 
supported as it is to-day by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the thrifty Lancashire middle-classes, 
through their deposits in their favourite but illegal 
savings banks? The Co-operative Stores, being 
established under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act of 1876, are not permitted to engage 
in banking or to take money on loan, as they do 
to-day up to £40 per annum, until the members’ 
shares amount to £200 each. In October last the 
Co-operative Societies realised their position under 
the pressure of the then recent events in London, 
that their system was lax and unintentionally illegal, 
for only societies who had no withdrawable share 
capital are empowered under the Act 1876, to engage 
in banking business. Clause 10, section 2, sub- 
section (c) is, ““ The taking deposits of not more than 
five shillings in any one payment, nor more than 
twenty pounds for any one depositor, payable on not 
less than two clear days’ notice, shall not be included 
in the business of banking within the meaning of this 
Act; but no society which takes such deposits shall 
make any payment of withdrawable capital while 
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any claim due on account of any such deposit is 
unsatisfied.” Clause 10, section (3), is as follows: 
“Tt shall be an offence under this Act if any 
registered society carries on the business of banking 
having any withdrawable share capital (d) makes 
any payment of withdrawable capital contrary to the 
provisions hereinbefore contained.”’ 

But as that Act did not put any limit to the amount 
which retail Co-operative stores might invest in any 
other registered limited liability concern, the com- 
mittees of the retail stores have invested their 
members’ money in the Manchester Wholesale 
Society to the extent of more than £2,000,000. 
That is to say :— 

& 


In unwithdrawable shares which can 

never be repaid, because it is all 

invested in lands, buildings, and 

fixtures, a large portion being in 

London, where Co-operation is a . 

dismal itailures 9 ee 517,044 
In loan capital, which is put into stocks 

of goods (some of which have been 

ten years in stock) amounting to 

£829,534, as per the Wholesale’s 

last’ balancessheeti4..3.eee ee 907,506 
In credit balances of Co-operative 

Stores intrusted to their bank, total 

belonging to the private members 

of) Go-operative: stores... cee 648,958 


iota Ween ee ee £2307 3,508 


This enormous capital, one would think, was ample 
for carrying on a_ready-money business of 
49,000,000 a year. But it is not; for in 1883 the 
trading department by itself was deficient by about 
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£126,000; in June, 1889, by about £260,000, and in 
September, 1892, by the sum of £386,868. This 
large amount is the Wholesale Society’s trading 
department’s over-draft at the Co-operative Bank, 
which consists of only those societies who have 
money to lend to the bank, which gives half as much 
dividend to its borrowers as it gives to its lenders— 
altogether a most remarkable bank, differing 7 toto 
from the Manchester banks who enjoy a large 
portion of the balances which daily stand almost 
idle (as far as interest earning goes) to the extent 
of £361,347 on September 24, 1892, on which the 
Wholesale Society would have to pay their clients 
four per cent. That is only a trifling bagatelle in 
the opinion of the chairman and directors of the 
Society, but five per cent. per annum on share capital 
comes to £25,852 a year, and four per cent. on 
£1,500,000 of loan capital amounts to £60,000 a 
year—a total of £85,852 a year for interest alone, 
which the partnership societies must take out of their 
own pockets in the increased price of the goods they 
buy or the decreased dividend they get to put it into 
another of their pockets. When Lord Derby 
presided at the Leeds Co-operative Congress in 
1881 he said: ‘“‘I should have no great faith in the 
permanence and extension of a movement which 
required on the part of its promoters a standard of 
morality and character considerably higher than that 
which generally prevails. To frame a society 
perfectly unselfish in which a man should consider 
his neighbour’s interest as he does his own, is a 
pleasant dream.” Lord Derby then proceeded : 
“ Your object, as I understand it, where distribution 
is concerned, is to make the interest of the buyer and 
the seller identical; in fact they are the same people. 
Whether nominal profits are large or small, whether 
prices are high or low, is a matter of no moment, 
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where the money only comes out of one pocket to go 
into another.” 

These sentiments seemed to have been those of 
the directors of the Manchester Wholesale Society 
prior to Lord Derby’s speaking, for they had already 
framed their balance sheets on those principles and 
presented their “general statement of liabilities and 
assets’ of the trading department on the same page 
with the banking department, leaving only a small 
space of blank paper between them, but making no 
addition of the liabilities of the Trading Depart- 
ment and of its assets, for had they done so it would 
have shown a much larger total of liabilities than of 
assets. On September 24, 1892, the position was 
as follows :— 


‘Lotal trading glia bilities... 6 sae 42,042,281 
ACSSOtS teh rd Steere oe eae ae eee 1,680,748 
Deicency aye £,201,533 


To which add the amount £25,335, the profit on 
the quarter which was to be divided to the share- 
holding societies, and we get a sum of £386,868, 
which is simply deducted from the liabilities of. the 
Banking Department as stated in the same page of 
the general balance sheet, thus— 


To lodgments on current accounts, 


Co-operative Societies ............... £684,958 
LesssWholesale society... .2.)..._ rae. 386,868 
£298,090 


And this small balance is then carried into the 
column of the liabilities of the Banking Department, 
and the deficiency in the Trading Department is 
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thereby concealed from the delegates’ observation 
when they were called upon to pass the accounts at 
the quarterly meeting subsequently. In other 
words, the pockets of the wealthier societies, who 
lodge their surplus money with the Co-operative 
Bank are dipped into by the Trading Department, 
illegally but conveniently, to supply the vacuum 
which there is in the Trading Department. 

Mr. Brodrick, writing on behalf of the Wholesale 
Society in the January number of the Leeds 
Co-operative Record, says: “Our attention has been 
called to a letter which appears in your Record over 
the signature of J. H. Richardson, and especially to 
the postcript of that letter. We have no desire or 
intention to enter into a discussion as to the advis- 
ability or otherwise of your society joining the 
Wholesale, but we think it 1s only right that we 
should be allowed to correct the statement made 
as to the Trading Department of the Wholesale 
being insolvent except for the surpluses from the 
Banking Department. The Mr. Wilkinson men- 
tioned by your correspondent, of course, neither 
understands accounts nor co-operation, as anyone 
will soon realize who takes the trouble to read the 
lecture referred to, which he gave at Dudley in 
September last; and it seems rather hard on us that 
he should be put forward as an authority in regard 
to our balance sheet. The general statement of 
liabilities and assets which appears in our last 
balance sheet gives the surplus of assets over 
. haabilities as £25,335 in the Trading Department, 
- and £1,960 in the Banking Departement, making 

mmartotal of 427/206.” 

Mr. Brodrick should certainly know what he is 
writing about, and also what his balance sheet really 
contains, which is only this:—At page 8 appears 
the “General statement of liabilities and assets ” 
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of the two departments, which should be kept 
entirely distinct the one from the other, according 
to the Act of 1876 before mentioned, but are not, 
as has been already shown. In the two last items 
of the Liabilities of the Banking Department, 
appears the following statement: “To Balance— 
Trade department, see profit and loss account 
425,335, and Balance, Bank department, see 
revenue account, £1,960; total, £27,295.” On 
reference to the profit and loss statement on page 6 
of the balance sheet the sum of £25,535, which 
Mr. Brodrick writes to the Record is a surplus of 
assets over liabilities, but is really the dividend of 
24d. in the pound paid to the members on their 
purchases, 

(27.402. .0geo 


And dividend of 14d. in the pound 


to non-members on their purchases 293 “Om 0 
Writing off bad debts Alnwick 

DOUCET: a einaree tayge tae cee een eee 314056 
Balance to ‘Reserves Wunds. yas. 2, V268'Omg 
Makino: thé: sum !otisstc 47 ee eee A25335 sou 


which Mr. Brodrick wrongly states is a surplus of 
assets over the liability. So with the Revenue of 
the Banking Department. On page 7 of the 
Wholesale’s balance sheet there appears a statement 
of how it is disposed of, namely :— 


To dividend to members on credit 
balances 14 per cent., and debit 


balances pemcent <n cnc can 41,268 
To dividend to non-members at half 
above: rategu emmy eer sees oss 35 
And to) Reservethund:s.0es 4.) 657 


ee ———<<« 
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From these extracts it is clearly shown that Mr. 
Brodrick does not understand the Wholesale’s 
balance sheets, nor the difference between an asset 
and a liability. For he goes on to write to the 
Leeds Record, “ This statement is vouched for by 
four competent and professional auditors, and all 
that we can add is that our figures are perfectly 
correct and Mr. Wilkinson’s are totally wrong.” 
It is true that there are four signatures to the 
Wholesale’s general statement of liabilities and 
assets, but not to Mr. Brodrick’s statement, which, 
to use his own words, “is totally wrong.” One of 
the auditors is Mr. Thomas Wood, who was Mr. 
Brodrick’s predecessor as chief clerk at the Whole- 
sale Society, and in justice to both these gentlemen 
it must be admitted that it was before their time 
that the incorrect and illegal practice began of 
deducting the deficiency of the Wholesale’s Trading 
Department from the liabilities of the bank to its 
creditors who leave balances in its hands. Unfor- 
tunately for the members of retail stores they have 
no one to look after their interests at the quarterly 
meetings of the Wholesale, as the frequent change 
of their delegates prevents their being known and of 
gaining the ear of the meeting, and nothing is more 
discouraging to a speaker than being laughed at, 
which is the favourite way of applying the “closure” 
when a delegate is too pertinacious.. They cannot 
understand the thirty-three pages of closely-printed 
figures which constitute the Wholesale’s balance 
sheet. Even Mr. Brodrick falls into another error 
in the folowing passage from his letter to the 
Leeds Co-operative Record:—“‘We can assure your 
corespondent that the Wholesale is not only quite 
solvent, both in its Trading and Banking Depart- 
ments, but that it has a considerable reserve to fall 
back upon in case of need. For instance, it has 
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accumulated reserve and insurance funds to the 
amount of over £269,000, which is equal to one 
half of its share capital.” 

Visions of large sums in the consols rise before 
the reader’s imagination, but the only asset of this 
description mentioned in the general statement of 
liabilities and assets is to be found in the assets of 
the Banking Department, where £200,000 in consols 
is mentioned, but which cannot possibly be used in 
the case of a disastrous fire occurring at one of their 
huge buildings, say in London, which the London 
fire offices would not insure for less than £1,000 a 
year, or fifteen shillings per cent. on £138,000. So 
the Wholesale decided to take the risk themselves, 
and to debit themselves with £1,000 every year, 
and so form a fund on one page of their ledger, 
which figures in their last balance sheet among their 
liabilities (not their assets as Mr. Brodrick’s words 
would lead one to suppose) for the amount of 
£212,369. 

So with the very small reserve fund, £431,132, off 
which they drew £2,995 to enable the Wholesale 
Society to pay twopence in the pound last June 
quarter, it is merely a useful ledger account, from 
which such unconsidered trifles as £20,000 paid on 
shares in the Manchester Ship Canal are deducted. 
There is also a remarkable liability for £307,673 
for goods owing, while among the assets appears 
the sum of £246,426 for goods and freights owing 
to the society, all taken as good debts, although we 
know the Dudley Store failed owing them £6,000, 
and the editor of the Co-operative News, page 
1,397, says, “It is noteworthy, by the way, that 
out of a trade of £2,379,334 in the quarter a sum 
of £3. 14s. 6d. was written off for bad debts. If 
the Wholesale is merely a profit-making concern, 
how came it that on a recent occasion everybody 
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went and ate an excellent tea after spending a good 
part of the afternoon in discussing losses that nearly 
touched £20,000? Again, how could Mr. Lord 
face an assembly of 650 fairly hard-headed men 
with the assertion that ‘it was worth while to keep 
up the ships and keep the freights down’ if these 
gentlemen had embarked their capital with the same 
expectations and directed it towards the same 
objects as individual shipowners? These things 
may be forgotten or scarcely heeded in the rush or 
stress of a great business meeting, but they are 
deeply significant for all that.” 

FAt page 1,391 it is recorded that “Mr. Lord 
reminded the delegates that before the Wholesale 
had a shipping department the freight on butter 
was double what it is to-day. It was worth while 
to keep up the ships and keep the freights down 
(Hear, hear.) The report was adopted.” This 
statement of Mr. Lord’s is as old as 1883, when the 
writer exposed the statement that the Wholesale 
was forced to reduce the freight of butter from 
Hamburg to Manchester from 48s. per ton to 30s. 
per ton, whereas the Wholesale had sent him and 
other merchants a circular offering to bring butter 
at 30s. per ton all the way to Manchester from 
Hamburg. See “ The Queen and Co-operation,” 
pp. 77-79. After the Wholesale had lost many 
thousands they sought admission into the Steamship 
Owners’ Union, and the rate went up again to 48s. 
per ton, as it is this day. But their own steamships 
do not carry a single hundredweight of Danish 
goods, of which they import upwards of a million 
sterling per annum, to the great discouragement of 
the Irish farmers, who formerly enjoyed co-operative 
favours. Altogether the Wholesale’s losses on their 
shipping department during the last ten years 
cannot be less than £60,000. It has forfeited all 
title to be called a “ provident society.” 
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In the Manchester City News of the 21st January, 
1893, there appeared the following letter :— 


Co-OPERATION. 
Mr. WILKINSON AND THE WHOLESALE SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the “Manchester City News.” 


Sir,—Our clients, the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Limited, of 1, Balloon Street, Manchester, 
have had their attention called to two articles on 
“Co-operation” in your issues of the seventh and 
fourteenth instant, written by Mr. H. B. Wilkinson. 
The Society, while feeling considerable surprise 
that you should admit such articles to your columns, 
do not propose at present to take any particular 
notice of those papers, full though they are of 
mis-statements and libellous matter. For the 
satisfaction nevertheless of any of their shareholders 
and customers who may have read those papers, 
and especially Mr. Wilkinson’s statements as to the 
Society's Banking arrangements, we have been 
requested to offer the fullest assurance that these 
arrangements have been amply considered and are 
carried out in full conformity with all statutory 
provisions on the subject, and are entirely legal and 
regular. We must ask you to insert this letter in 
your next issue in as conspicuous a place as Mr. 
Wilkinson’s articles——Yours obediently, 

DARBISHIRE, TATHAM, AND WORTHINGTON. 

I, St. James’s Square, Manchester. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


It was by no means an agreeable experience for 
the Editor of the Manchester City News to receive 
the letter of Messrs. Darbishire, Tatham, and 
Worthington, delicately alluding to a probability 
of an action for libel for printing my two articles 
on Co-operation, which as regards the first, on 
“Co-operation, Past and Present,” was almost 
entirely made up of quotations from Co-operative 
writers and speakers. 

Knowing the uncertainties of actions for libel 
and the proverb that “the greater the truth, the 
greater the libel,” I have all along “ given chapter 
and verse” for any statements | made, though it 
often spoilt the look of my paragraphs. 

I found it very difficult to write a reply to the 
above mentioned letter, sufficiently tame for the 
Manchester City News to print; for the Editor 
remarked truly enough that I repeated the true 
charge I had made in my article, that the Wholesale 
Society deducted its overdraft at their Bank from 
the credit balances or ‘“‘ Lodgments on current 
accounts, Co-operative Societies” at their Bank 
£684,958; less Wholesale Society £386,868; 
leaving £298,090 to be carried into the General 
Banking Liabilities column and so the deficiency in 
the Trading department was concealed. 

In the same column in the City News, 21st 
January, 1893, that Messrs. Darbishire, Tatham, 
and Worthington’s letter appeared, there was a long 
letter signed “A Co-operator,” who maintained that 
the Wholesale’s balance, £386,868, “was the 
balance of the Trade Department’s surplus cash > 
lodged in that Society’s banking account! !”’ If that 
was so, it would have been “added to the other 
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“ Lodgments on current account of Co-operative 
Societies,” instead of being deducted as it is in the 
balance sheet of the Wholesale Society as stated 
by me, in the article on 14th January, 1893. 

Surely if I had made such a glaring mistake, the 
Directors would have instructed their Solicitors to 
state it publicly and at once, as it would have cut 
the ground from under my feet, and left me 
exposed to well deserved censure and ridicule. 

In the Manchester City News of the 28th 
January, 1893, appeared a short letter from a 
gentleman signing himself “Peter Pindar,’ whom 
T never knew and never could thank for his timely 
letter in my defence. Here it is :— 


THE WHOLESALE SocIETY AND PuBLic CRITICISM. 
Lo the Editor of the “Manchester City News.” 


Sir,—I am surprised at the sensitiveness dis- 
played by the Wholesale Co-operative Society at 
Mr. Wilkinson’s articles. They are willing to 
receive the praise of our biggest public men at their 
annual congresses. Why should they shun the 
severest criticism? Are they not a public institu- 
tion, inviting the whole population, rich and poor 
alike, to join them. They are already the custodians 
of millions sterling, and instead of launching against 
your devoted head and Mr. Wilkinson’s a lawyer’s 
letter, 1t would satisfy the public mind better were 
they or “A Co-operator” to reply to Mr. Wilkinson’s 
arguments and statements. The latter are matters 
of fact or they are not, and can be easily dealt with. 
As to solvency, every big institution that ever went 
down was solvent on paper till the day of their 
stoppage. Witness the Liberator Building Society 
and the Glasgow Bank. It is the bounden duty of 
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the public press to give space to the severest 
criticism, if expressed in temperate language, on 
any and all of our public institutions, from the 
Crown down to the parish vestry. Why should the 
‘Wholesale’? wish to be made an exception to 
such a salutory principle? 

PETER PINDAR. 


It is amusing to read in a lawyer’s letter such a 
supercilious sentence as this: “ The Society, while 
feeling considerable surprise that you should admit 
such articles into your columns, they do not propose 
at present to take any particular notice of these 
papers.” 

Five months after my article appeared in the 
Manchester City News, which declared the illegality 
of the Wholesale Society’s use of the Retail 
Societies’ credit balances in their Bank, there 
appeared in the Co-operative News of 24th June, 
1893, an important letter from a County Court 
Judge, Thomas Hughes, in which he charges the 
Wholesale’s Directors with a “ breach of trust,” in 
using the money of the Retail Societies in carrying 
on what the representative of their Dunston-on- 
Tyne Flour Mill called “a war of extermination 
against the North Country Millers.” 

Mr. Hughes wrote that “the statement of the 
Wholesale’s productive departments for the year 
1892 showed a loss of £5,094, or, with the loss 
upon their shipping department, £11,295.” And 
with reference more especially to the vast outlay— 
far exceeding £100,000—at Dunston-on-Tyne 
Flour Mill, where the representative stated it was 
“absolutely necessary that we should win in the 
war of extermination” against the northern millers, 
Mr. Hughes writes: “ Now, does any co-operator 
suppose that this could have gone on had the 
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financial side of the movement been kept apart from 
the trade and spending departments? Had finance 
been set apart, as it should have been, our old and 
staunch friend Abraham Greenwood, or whoever 
had the responsibility of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, would have put down his foot at once 
and said, ‘ This may be a very proper and reason- 
able thing to do, but if it is to be done, you must 
get the necessary funds subscribed for this purpose, 
and my Committee are not going to allow what the 
courts would call by the ugly name of ‘ breach of 
trust.” Mr. Hughes adds: “ It is scarcely neces- 
sary to cite other cases in which the Wholesale has 
followed the same policy, supplying the recurring 
deficits in other of its productive works out of the 
large balances which it holds as the bankers of the 
movement.” Judge Hughes calls on the retail 
societies not to be content “ to allow the Wholesale 
to combine the incompatible functions of merchants, 
manufacturers, and bankers,” concluding with the 
following significant words: “Convinced as I am 
that the three spheres of production, consumption, 
and banking must be kept distinct if the permanent 
welfare of the working population is to be secured 
by co-operation (to use the words of our late general 
secretary, Mr. E. V. Neale), I hail with pleasure all 
signs, such as the debates on Dunston Mill and on 
the Norwich resolutions, at the recent Wholesale 
meetings, that some of the most thoughtful and 
trustworthy men in our ranks are beginning to doubt 
whether the present constitution of the Wholesale 
and the action of its executive are the best which 
our forty years’ experience can suggest for the 
attainment of our objects.” 

This letter shows clearly that County Court Judge 
Thomas Hughes fully endorses my assertion on 
14th January, 1893, that the Wholesale helped 
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themselves to the money of the retail societies lying 
in their Bank. 

My article in the City News of 14th January, 
1893, came to the notice of the Leeds Society’s 
Directors most opportunely, for a number of their 
younger committeemen were in favour of joining 
the Wholesale Society, which would require from 
the Leeds Society a cash payment of about 
422,000; for any society joining the Wholesale had 
to take an unwithdrawable £5 share in the Whole- 
sale for every twenty members in the retail society. 

The senior directors of the Leeds Society asked 
me (through one of my friends) to help them with 
my pen at the next special meeting of their 
members, who would vote to join or not the 
Wholesale Society. 

So I wrote a humourous broad-sheet about it and 
had it printed, and sent many thousands of them 
to Leeds, which were distributed to the members. 

After the voting took place at Leeds I received 
late at night a telegram stating that the members 
decided not to join the Wholesale Society, and so 
they saved their money. 

Since January, 1893, the Directors of the Whole- 
sale Society requested all the delegates not to part 
with their balance sheets to any, trader. Quite a 
needless precaution of the Wholesale! For after 
being threatened with action for libel, for stating 
facts and figures in the Manchester City News, it 
was not likely that any Manchester daily or weekly 
newspaper would print any criticism of the sacro- 
sanct Wholesale Society, which has the control of 
other people’s money. It would be like playing 
cricket with a torpedo-boat. 

During the controversy on Co-operation in the 
Manchester Examiner and Times in 1883, Mr. 
William Foster sent me his balance sheet of the 
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_ Wholesale Society, to which he was a delegate from 
the Manchester and Salford Equitable Retail 
Society, asking me to point out any errors I could 
find in it, and he would demand explanations on 
them. 

I sent him privately my observations. 

On the 5th September, 1883, Mr. Foster wrote to 
the Axaminer: “ It was my intention on Saturday 
last, at the shareholders’ meeting to have asked a 
number of questions on these accounts, had the boat 
from the Isle of Man landed me in time. When 
I entered the meeting the auditor was still giving 
his explanation to the 300 delegates.” 

Here are some of the items I pointed out in my 
letter to Mr. William Foster. 

1. The invoice value of old stock-in-trade is not 
a safe basis of valuation. 

2. Under the head of “ Buildings Account,” after 
the various buildings at twelve different places, 
come the Steamship “ Pioneer,” bought in 1879, 
and the Steamship “ Cambrian,” bought in 1881, 
at a stated cost of £18,963 together. It was the 
first time in my life that I ever saw steamships 
classed as bricks and mortar. 

3. “The Shipping Account” shows a loss of 
4827. 19s. 5d.: this should have been increased 
by £445. 14s. 11d. “special repairs of Steamship 
‘Pioneer,’ classed among the payments of “ Trade 
Department” page 4 in the balance sheet, so that 
the loss was £1,273. 14s. 11d. in reality. 

4. In their Summary of Investments, there are 
the names of seventeen co-operative undertakings, 
representing £3,289. 11s. 2d., and then comes a 
curious item of £1,245. 6s. 2d., being ‘Membership 
tickets Chicago Board of Trade and New York 
Produce Exchange.” 

This is not what a trustee for private people 
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would consider a safe investment, for if the Whole- 
sale Society ceased to buy in America nothing 
would be returned. 

5. The very small holding in seventeen co- 
operative production concerns, and the small 
amount spent with co-operative production societies 
(£9,212), compared with the total purchases of 
£1,033,195, shows what little title the Wholesale 
has to be considered a Co-operative Society. 

A delegate at the meeting asked if the committee 
were introducing foreign flour at the Crumpsall 
Biscuit Works, in preference to the flour of the 
Star and Rochdale Corn Mills? 

The Chairman: I believe there is imported flour 
used at Crumpsall. 

The delegate who made the inquiry added, that 
the Rochdale and Star Mill Societies felt aggrieved 
at this preference. The Committee preached loyalty 
to the Wholesale and they ought to embody their 
preaching in practice. 

6. An Interest Account is wanted. I noticed 
there was an entire absence of an intelligible Interest 
Account, and yet this is one of the most important 
things the members should look to. 

It would be all important to know how 5 per cent. 
can be realised, when £200,000 were lying idle at 
Bankers, who would only allow a very small 
interest. 

The Wholesale pays 5 per cent. to their partners 
on their share capital even when the Bank of 
England’s bank rate is down to 24 per cent. per 
annum. 

The Banking Department in the balance sheet 
under discussion (September quarter, 1883), shows 
only £517 profit on a turnover of £3,440,906, 
about 1/16th per cent. 

Whereas in their Expenses Account, on page 4 
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of the balance sheet, there is an item of “Difference 
of interest charged to distributive expenses account 
epe0G7s.12d, 4) Lhis large\sum issonly for three 
months interest, and herefore amounts to £21,473. 
8s. 8d. in a year! 

This charge must greatly increase the cost of 
the goods bought of the Wholesale by the retail 
societies, whilst if they had bought their goods in 
the open market, the merchants there would bear 
their own distributing expenses, and yet allow a 
discount for cash of about fourpence in the pound 
off the market price of the day. 

At that date (1883) the share capital of the 
W.C.S. was £179,462 and the borrowed capital 
4432,647, making a total of £612,109, on which 
interest has to be paid to the retail societies, must 
be charged to those societies in the W.C.S.’s prices, 
and while the retail societies think they are getting 
5 per cent. on share capital and 34 per cent. on their 
loan capital, they are simply paying out of one of 
their pockets to put it into another pocket, as Lord 
Derby told them on Whit Monday in 1881. 

It is rather hard on Lancashire societies, who 
could bring on Tuesday morning their takings for 
their purchases of the previous Tuesday, and 
receive the 4d. in the £ discount in the open market, 
to have loyally to buy at the W.C.S. at enhanced 
cost but not increased value. 

I was under the impression that co-operative 
societies, selling only for cash, made no bad debts, 
but I see “ that £713. 12s. 6d. is written off for half 
the balance of bank overdraft to the Spring Vale 
Works.” 

As this item appears twice in the twin account 
(trade department and bank department) it amounts 
£0 s4,.bA27.9 554,00. 

As it is a bank overdraft, should it not all go to 
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the debit of the Bank Department? and if so, where 
has the £517, 7s. 11d. net profit on £3,000,000 bank 
turnover gone to? 


33 


“In LIQUIDATION. 


At page 21 of Mr. William Foster’s balance sheet 
he sent me challenging me to point any errors I 
could find. There is alist of ten co-operative societies 
in liquidation, besides others privately re-arranged : 
but no mention of their total liabilities. 

In this case, “ Silence is golden.” 

At page 89 in “ The Queen and Co-operation,” 
and in the columns of the Manchester Examiner 
and Times in 1883, and republished by me in 
pamphlet form, occurs the following remark :— 

‘“ The four auditors’ fees for three months’ audit 
were £30 (or £7. 10s. each) and stocktakers and 
scrutineers’ fees for a still smaller amount, out of 
a grand total of 416,313, under head of Expenses, 
at page 4 of the balance sheet, do not set my mind 
at rest as to the efhciency of the audit and stock- 
taking.” 

If the auditors did not accept the figures set 
before them as correct, they could not live on £30 
between four of them and take upon themselves, 
as Mr. Appleby said they did, of responsibilities for 
the absolute correctness of the Wholesale’s balance 
sheet. 

By the threatening action of the Directors of the 
Wholesale Society, the only sufferers by the 
stopping of public criticism, are the members of 
retail co-operative societies who will never know 
until too late, to what enormous sum the Wholesale 
Co-operative Society’s trading overdraft at the 
retail societies bank amounts to. 


While Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., was in 
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Parliament he was successful in getting the Indus- 
trial and Provident Society’s Bill (1876) passed, 
which he spoke of afterwards as the Co-operative 
Magna Charta, and for him to support, as he did 
in the Co-operative News of the 24th June, 1893, 
just quoted, my assertion that the Wholesale Society 
supplied “the recurring deficits out of the large 
balances which it holds as the bankers of the 
movement,’ was a great satisfaction to the threatened 
author of the article in the 14th January, 1893, 
Manchester City News. 

In the 21st Chapter of this book the reader will 
find the urgent appeal of Bishop Fraser in his 
sermon on Whit-Sunday, 1885, at Oldham, to a very 
large congregation of Co-operators, on their duty to 
secure efhicient auditors of their accounts and to be 
certain that their Societies were perfectly solvent 
and sound. 

With the support of two such men as Judge 
Hughes and Bishop Fraser I can survive under 
lawyers’ censure and conclude my efforts, begun in 
1883, to protect the interests of my fellow working 
men from the unlimited control of their savings by 
the directors of the Wholesale Co-operative Society 
of Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, London, and 
other places, where they build great and costly 
premises to embrace every trade, even that of the 
jewellers! ! 

In their great building in Corporation Street, 
Manchester, they were robbed a short time ago by 
one of their idle assistants, who obtained (or made 
on the premises) a key of the safe containing a large 
quantity of wedding rings, £800 worth of which 
he melted and sold to receivers of old gold. 

The thief remained in the employ of the 
Wholesale for some time, and left of his own accord. 

Is it too much to hope that this man was the only 
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black sheep in the huge flock in Balloon and 
Corporation Streets, where there are no competent 
shepherds or any thoroughly responsible person to 
look after them (‘ quis custodiet ipsos custodes ’’)? 

I took to examining the Wholesale Co-operative 
Societies’ balance-sheets in 1883, to help the 
Manchester and Salford Equitable Retail. Society, 
as I have just described; and I am really sorry to 
see how sadly their trade has declined from what it 
was in 1881, the first complete twenty years. At 
that date they had only 22 places of business, and 
11,848 members, and sold £242,000. 

In 1891 they had 70 places of business, and 
15,000 members, and £354,179 sales. 

In 1908 they had 84 shops, and 17,747 members, 
whose purchases came to £375,926. 

If we divide the amount of the sales by the 
number of the places of business we shall find that 
in 1881 each of the 22 shops sold £11,000, and 
that in 1901 the 70 shops sold each £5,060 only, 
and in 1908 their 84 shops sold only £4,475 each. 

Yet with this decreasing trade per place of 
business, the Equitable has taken unwithdrawable 
shares in the Wholesale amounting to £12,675. 
Not one penny of this vast sum will ever be repaid 
to the individual members of the Equitable Society, 
nearly fourteen shillings and fourpence per member 
of the £1 entrance fee they paid on joining the 
Manchester and Salford Co-operative Society. - 

If my readers will refer to the close of the 18th 
Chapter of this book they will see the gallant 
struggle of Mr. Pingstone to extricate the “ retail- 
society-fly ” from the spider’s web of the Wholesale 
Co-operative Society. 

The Co-operative News complains of the strong 
competition of their Productive Societies against the 
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Wholesale Society to obtain orders from the retail 
societies. : 

The retail stores, too, complain of the over- 
lapping on retail societies. Their system keeps 
them within their selfish circle, from which they can 
not escape into the open market and breathe the 
fresh air of Free Trade. 

The Manchester and Salford Co-operative Society 
have two stores in Moss Side within half a mile of 
each other. The selfish modern Co-operative _ 
movement has been preached by an Archbishop and 
by several Bishops and many clergymen; patronised 
by Royalty and Peers of the Realm and by men of 
light and leading as encouraging thrift, and as a 
kind of new gospel. 

It can only prosper in towns where crowds of 
highly-paid workers have constant employment, like 
Oldham is, and Wigan was, for there a private firm 
has adopted the dividend paying system without 
entrance fee and made a great fortune by it, buying 
in the open market and selling better goods at rather 
less prices. 

Also in Rochdale (the birthplace of the Co- 
operative movement) Mr. J. Duckworth, a grocer— 
“diligent in his business”—made a fortune by 
selling better articles at less money and with more 
civility than “the Pioneers ” could supply, was able, 
in 1897, on the occasion of Rochdale’s providing a 
Technical School as a memorial of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee, to give £500 towards the fund. 

The Pioneers declined to give a like sum of 
money, though it would have cost each member 
about one shilling, and “the exquisite reason” that 
they gave was, that manufacturers’ sons would not be 
charged a higher fee at the Schoo! than workmen’s 
sons. 


Mr. Duckworth is now Sir J. Duckworth, M.P., 
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and formed one of a party of clergymen and laity of 
the Christian Churches of Great Britain who went 
to Germany on a return visit of brotherhood and 
international friendship which their German fellow 
Christians had this year paid to us in England on a 
mission of amity and peace between the two Anglo- 
Saxon nations. 
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Tue old Corn Exchange, which opened for business 
in 1837, had an area of about 600 square yards, and 
was enlarged several times. 

Prior to 1893 the area was under 1,100 square 
yards, but it was then enlarged to about 2,400, and 
in tgo1 the re-arrangement gave an increase of 
about 100 square yards, making the area of the 
present new Exchange about 2,500 square yards. 

The first portion of the new premises in Fennel 
Street was designed by Messrs. Ball and Elce, a 
firm no longer in existence. The remainder of the 
building and the Exchange roof were designed by 
Messrs. Pott’s, Son and Hennings, of Victoria 
Buildings, Manchester. 

The block of buildings in Fennel Street was 
opened in June, 1893, the Cathedral Street block 
in May, 1898, and the first portion of the Hanging 
Ditch block in September, 1901, and the portion 
including the main entrance was opened in 
September, 1903. 

The Fennel Street block has basement and four 
floors over, but the Hanging Ditch portion comprises 
sub-basement, basement and six floors above. 

The general conception of the plan was due, in 
1890-1 to Mr. Henry Boddington, but practically 
the whole scheme was devised during the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. John B. Lonsdale, while the latter part 
of the work was executed during the Chairmanship 
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of Mr. Frederick William Roylance, who is the 
present Chairman of the Directors, who are Messrs. 
Frederick Moss, John Makeague, William Walker, 
and Tom Wilson. The Secretary is Stanley C. 


Johnson. 


THe MANCHESTER CorRN, GROCERY, AND PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE. 


The Exchange occupies the centre portion of the 
block of buildings bounded by Hanging Ditch, 
Fennel Street, and Cathedral Street, and has an 
entrance from each of these streets. Some idea of 
the extent of these buildings may be gathered from 
the knowledge that they comprise over 350 offices 
and Warehouses, as well as an hotel containing 
40 to 50 rooms. The Exchange follows the 
triangular outline of the site of the surrounding 
buildings, and the three sides are 207 feet, 186 feet, 
and 172 feet long respectively, the total area being 
about 2,500 square yards. 

The roof of the Exchange is an imposing structure 
of steel and glass, suitably relieved with plaster 
decorative features. Springing from the sides of 
the building at a height of 23 feet, the first section 
of the roof consists of an arcade which extends to a 
distance of 24 feet from the sides, and terminates on 
a series of arches supported by pillars. These 
arches are surmounted by a massive cornice or 
balcony from which springs a coved roof, the three 
sides of which meet in a triangle at a height of 
66 feet from the floor. Upon this rests the central 
dome, 30 feet in diameter, which rises to a height 
of over 100 feet above the floor. A large proportion 
of the roof is glazed, making the Exchange exceed- 
ingly light. 

The whole of the floor space of about 2,500 square 
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yards is arranged for the purpose of the Grocery 
Market. The portion adjoining the walls is occupied 
by the leading firms in the wholesale trade with 
permanent showcases, and in the centre smaller 
stands are arranged, divided by radiating avenues. 
On these stands, the subscribers place small show- 
cases or other devices for display. 

The total number of firms subscribing to the 
Grocery Market are over 500 (exclusive of buyers), 
and as these firms are thoroughly representative of 
the trade, the Exchange offers great advantages to 
grocers, provision dealers, confectioners, and others, 
both wholesale and retail, when making their 
purchases. 

One of the advantages of the Exchange is that it 
is open free of charge to anyone attending as a 
- bona-fide buyer, thus giving equal facilities to all 
classes of buyers. 
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